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The 


things that count in Vacuum Cleaning are 


Volume of Air and Evenness of Suction. 








This Oddly 
Shaped Fan 


Making thousands of revo- 
lutions per minute, creates 
an absolutely even, strong 
suction of more volume 
and velocity at the cleaning 
tool than any other device practical for a por- 
table vacuum cleaner. 

Scientifically designed fans have wonderful 


Patent Applied For 






. A vital advantage of fan-made 
Evenness * suction over that of a pump 
cleaner is the continuous, instead of an intermittent 
flow of air. This avoids jerking the threads of fine 
fabrics or leaving streaks when the cleaning tool 
is moving rapidly. 

*Isa.,~- A revolving fan has little wear 
D ur ability * and tear and cannot leak, while 
a pump is wrenched and ground by every plunge 
and must soon lose efficiency on account of leak- 
age. Sturtevant fans, installed over thirty years 
in the hardest kind of service and still doing good 
work, testify to their durability. 


Details of Construction of the Sturtevant Vacuum Cleaner 

The cleaner consists of the machine, 12-foot hose, an unusually complete outfit of teed by 

tools for cleaning, 20 feet electric lamp cord and plug, and is operated from an electric 
high grade as all our work, absolute 


light socket. The motor is the same 


ly. guaran 
teed. The fan is one piece of aluminum, which, because of strength and lightness, 


is better than any other material. 


By using 1-inch hose (most cleaners use %-inch hose) greater volume and veloc- 


ity of air are secured at the tool, enabling it to pick up larger 
greater distances from the tool than is possible wit 


cleaner is on three rubber-tired whee 


Ss. 
Very handsome, finished in aluminum, occupies less than two feet square. Weight 


65 lbs. 
There is nothing about the machine to 


and yet is easily emptied. 


e make only one style of cleaner for household use, as our tests show that it is 
the smallest machine that is practical and durable, and we do not care to manufacture 
a cleaner that is a toy, or which will go to pieces or fail to do satisfactory work. 
he Sturtevent Vacuum Cleaner keeps rooms clean to a degree 
that sweeping, dusting, and scrubbing never can, and it does all this with practically no 
labor whatever ; it meets the requirements of large or small homes and also gives per- 
fect satisfaction in hotels, theaters, and public institutions ; in fact it is the only small, 
compact machine which will run continually without getting out of order an 


Adaptability: T 


facto 


dences, hotels, public buildings, etc. 


Machines can be seen at: 


BRANCH OFFICES: 50 Church St., N. Y. City; 135 N. 3rd St., Phila.; 329 W. 3rd St., 
Cincin. ; 300 Fullerton Bidg., St. Louis; 530 S. Clinton St., Chicago; 711 Park Bldg., Pittsburg ; % 
1006 Washington & Loan Trust Bidg., Washington, D. C.; 34 Oliver St., Boston ; 529 Metropolitan ‘ 
Bldg., Minneapolis ; 423 Schofield Bldg., Cleveland ; 1108 Granite Bldg., Rochester ; 326 


Bidg., New Orleans ; 319 Connecticut Mutual Bldg., Hartford. 





t c get out of order. So simple that a child can 
operate it, and so soundly made that it will last for years. There is practically nothing 
about it to break or wear out. The dust receptacle will hold the gatherings of mon‘ 


rticles, and clean at PRICE: 
a smaller volume of air. The $1 30 
Delivered where in 

United States 


work. Can be used with any length of electric cord. We also make lar; 
machines for vacuum cleaning systems to be installed in resi- 
Trade terms to responsible dealers. 


Write for Illustrated Booklet No. 32 to 


B. F. STURTEVANT CO. pysdoar otis 5c, 


power; for instance, our fans ventilate mines, 
raise wheat from ships, drive chopped corn 
stalks into silos, convey kindling wood, and 
exhaust dust and refuse from carpet cleaning 
plants and other dusty factories. 

Sturtevant engineers have experimented 
two years to design the most efficient combina- 
tion of fan, motor and dust collector for house- 
hold vacuum cleaning, and this set is the result 
—it draws through an inch hose nearly 100,000 
cubic inches of air per minute—a force that with- 
draws dust and dirt with a thoroughness that 
gives a unique sanitary value. 


VACUUM 
CLEANER 


Salisty - Our fans, driven by our electric 
Reliabili * motors, make semble the high 
speed of U.S. battleships, and they must be as 
trustworthy as onan or propeller. Our forced 
draft fans in battleships are no more carefully 
made than those in our vacuum cleaners. 


ee - This fan looks very simple, but 
Efficiency * every inch of in Corvallis in 
weight of metal, in breadth and taper of blade—is 
the result of exhaustive tests. Fan suction is ideal 
for vacuum cleaning, and ghis is the first perfect 
application of that principle. 


Guarantee: In judging vacuum cleaners, re- 
member that this is mad e and caety eae 

the firm that for ears esign 
and marketed more high-gra le air- 
propelling fans than all other con- 
cerns in the world combined. 
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Last week Mr. 

MIHE COALFIELDS’ Roosevelt spent two 
days in the anthra- 

cite coal districts in the immediate vicinity 
of Scranton and Wilkesbarre, Pennsyl- 
vania, for the purpose of getting some 
first-hand impressions of the character 
and personality of the coal miners and 
other industrial workers of that region, 
and to see for himself the conditions 
under which they live. The idea of 
making this visit was suggested to him 
by an article in the June number of 
** Harper’s Magazine,’”’ which he read on 
the steamer while returning from Eng- 
land. .The article was by Miss Florence 
Sanville, an officer of the Consumers’ 
League of Philadelphia. Miss Sanville, 
together with Miss Cochran, another 
member of the League, spent several 
months working in the silk mills in the 
vicinity of Scranton, and, in this article 
and a previous one which appeared in 
the April “‘ Harper,” recorded her expe-" 
riences. Mr. Roosevelt made the jour- 
ney to Scranton in an automobile, with a 
member of the staff of The Outlook, 
and was there met by previous arrange- 
ment by Miss Sanville and her colleague 
. Miss Cochran, who arranged a visit to a 
typical silk mill and a coal-breaker and 
introduced him to a number of working- 
men and their families. After a day and 
evening spent in Scranton, the Rev. J. J. 
Curran, with whom Mr. Roosevelt had 
long been in correspondence about labor 
conditions in that region, escorted him to 
Wilkesbarre, in which city Father Curran 
is pastor of the Roman Catholic Church 
of the Holy Saviour. Here Mr. John 
Mitchell, former President of the United 
Mine Workers of America, joined the 
party. Father Curran was himself a 


mine worker as a boy, and, together 
with Mr. Mitchell, is greatly beloved 
by the coal-miners and their families. 
Under the guidance of these experts 
Mr. Roosevelt visited a number of 
the mining and factory communities ad- 
jacent to Wilkesbarre. By the miners 
themselves and the members of their fam- 
ilies he was invited to visit their homes, 
and in many instances did so. He also 
met representatives of the employing class, 


_ and was thus able, where there was any 


question of controversy, to get the point 
of view of both sides. The two days 
were filled with the most interesting human 
incidents. Mr. Roosevelt was greeted 
everywhere with great cordiality and en- 
thusiasm, and, although the programme 
was entirely unannounced and his itiner- 
ary was an informal one, many impromptu 
popular receptions were held on the streets 
of the towns through which he passed. 
On Tuesday evening the Rt. Rev. M. J. 
Hoban, Roman Catholic Bishop of Scran- 
ton, gave a dinner in his honor at the 
episcopal residence, and on Wednesday 
Father Curran, whose guest Mr. Roose- 
velt was during his stay in Wilkesbarre, 
entertained him at a luncheon at which 
most of the thirty guests were Roman 
Catholic. parish priests of the diocese. Qn 
Wednesday evening, just before taking. 
the night train for New York, several 
thousand people gathered on the lawn in 
front of the parish house, and both Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Mitchell made short 
speeches. No one knows better than Mr. 
Roosevelt that a complete economic study: 
of industrial conditions: with statistics -and 
figures and scientific data cannot be made 
of any given industrial region in two days. 
The object of this visit was not scientific ; 
it was human. . In order to give scientific. 
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facts a right proportion in any economic 
study it is of the greatest value to see 
and talk with the actual people whose 
interests are involved. It was to get the 
value of this human equation that Mr. 
Roosevelt made this journey. to Scranton 
and Wilkesbarre. Whatever Mr. Roose- 
velt may have to say of his~visit and of 
his impressions will be recorded in one 
or two articles to appear in early numbers 
of The Outlook. 
sia aaa In two States of the Middle 
victorious West, both heirs of Republi- 
can traditions and adherents 
to Republican doctrine, the Insurgent 
wing of the Republican party won last 
week substantial victories. In the plain 
language of votes, a language which every 
politician can understand, and the only 
language which some politicians seem to 
understand, the Republicans of Kansas 
and Iowa have announced very definitely 
their approval of those men who have 
advocated progressive legislation and the 
liberation of the House of Representa- 
tives. At the same time they have ex- 
pressed with hardly less definiteness their 
disapproval of those men who, under the 
plea of encouraging prosperity, have voted 
on behalf of special interests, and those 
men who, under the plea of party regular- 
ity, have voted to sustain the House 
oligarchy. In Kansas the results were 
secured through the popular primaries. 
In these there were nominated candidates 
for Congress and for the Governorship. 
‘The two members of Congress from 
Kansas who have been eminent in the 
Insurgent movement against Speaker 
Cannon and the old Rules Committee, 
Messrs. Madison and Murdock, were re- 
nominated without opposition. In addi- 
tion, four men on an Insurgent platform 
defeated four Regulars. Among these 
Regulars defeated is Mr. C. F. Scott, one 
of Speaker Cannon’s most faithful follow- 
ers, who will be remembered for the fact 
that as head of the Committee on Agri- 
culture he helped to defeat the Appa- 
lachian Forest Reserve Bill. Another 
Regular defeated is Mr. Calderhead, who 
has represented the Fifth District of Kan- 
sas in seven Congresses, the last six suc- 
cessively, and who has been powerful as 
a member of the important Committee on 
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Ways and Means. Of the eight Kansas 
districts there will be only two represented 
by so-called Regulars. ‘The remaining six 
will all be represented by members of the 
Insurgent group. Governor. Stubbs was 
renominated, after a vigorous contest, with 
an increased majority over that which he 
obtained two years ago. ‘This fepresents 
the triumph of the Insurgent wing repre- 
sented by Senator Bristow as against the 
Regular wing represented by Senator 
Curtis. 


In Iowa the result of the Re- 
Nockeesrve Publican Convention was as 

distinct a victory for the In- 
surgents as was that of the Kansas pri- 
maries. In his speech as temporary 
Chairman Senator Cummins was most 
specific in his statements regarding his atti- 
tude toward the measures which the Re- 
publican party had secured through Con- 
gress. ‘The measure to which he gave 
chief attention was naturally the tariff 
law. Of this he said, ‘We do not rec- 
ognize the revision of 1909 as a satisfac- 
tory fulfillment of the party promise.” 
Such a statement with regard to a Re- 
publican measure coming from a Repub- 
lican Senator and made in a Republican 
Convention indicates the extent to which 
the Insurgent movement has made party 
leaders feel that they can afford to be 
frank. With regard to the tariff in the 
future, Senator Cummins announced his 
ebelief that it should be made only on the 
basis of information derived from a ncn- 
partisan tariff commission concerning the 
difference between the cost of production 
here and abroad ; and that in future re- 
visions of the tariff there should be no 
attempt at a general tariff bill, but that 
schedules should be considered and re- 
vised separately. ‘The Convention re- 
jected a plank indorsing the action of 
President Taft in approving the Tariff Bill. 
The platform which was finally adopted 
favored the creation of an independent 
non-partisan tariff commission such as. 
Senator Cummins had advocated and the 
revision of the schedules separately, and it 
contained these two significant sentences : 


The Republicans of Iowa :. . commend 


to the Nation the type of statesmanship ex- 
hibited by Senators Dolliver and Cummins, 
and they heartily indorse their work upon 
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the Tariff Bill, the Railrcad Bill, and the 
Postal Savings Bank Bill. 

The Republicans of lowa are the best 

judges of the Republicanism of the Senators 
and Representatives whom they send to 
Congress, and they resent any attempt to 
exclude any of them from the honors and 
privileges which properly attach to member- 
ship in the Republican party. 
The impression that members of the 
present Administration, without the dis- 
approval of the President, have under- 
taken to set Insurgents outside the pale 
of the party has evidently aroused a resent- 
ment that has lasted. Those members 
of the Republican party who avow them- 
selves to be Insurgents regard themselves 
as being not only as good Republicans as 
the so-called Regulars, but really better 
Republicans, because they believe that 
the principles for which they stand are in 
accord with the spirit of the Republican 
party as it was established. It further- 
more appears that, in certain parts of the 
country at least, the Insurgents have, to all 
practical purposes, become the Regulars 
and the Regulars Insurgents. Concerning 
this twofold Insurgent victory we com- 
ment further on another page. 


There may be two opin- 
ions as to the wisdom and 
taste of the law governing the adornment 
of Statuary Hall in the National Capitol, 
and a revision of that law might be a 
desirable thing for the future; but there 
can be little doubt that Attorney-General 
Wickersham’s view of what the law now 
is can hardly be disputed. Congress, 
about forty-five years ago, authorized the 
President to invite the States to furnish 
each not over two bronze or marble statues 
to be placed in the old Hall of Represent- 
atives, which was by the Act set apart as 
a “National Statuary Hall.” The only 
limitation as to the subjects of the statues 
was that they should be “of deceased 
persons who have been citizens thereof 
[z. é., of the State], and illustrious for their 
historic renown or from distinguished 
civic or military services, such as each 
State shall deem to be worthy of this 
National commemoration.” And, alas, 
there was no limitation as to the quality 
of the art! If the law were to be re- 
made, Congress might well reserve to 
itself the right of confirming the States’ 
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choice, for the Capitol is the Nation’s house, 
and the decision as to whether or not a man 
is worthy of ‘“‘ National commemoration ” 
should be open to ratification and possi- 
ble rejection by the Nation’s representa- 
tives. Surely also, in the cause of art 
education and our reputation for intelli- 
gence among foreign visitors, some stand- 
ard of quality in the designing of the 
statue should be provided, such as the 
approval of the new Art Commission. 
If this had been done in the first place, 
the gibe would not be made that with 
many of the strange occupants of the 
Hall veiling would be more appropriate 
than unveiling. But as the law stands, 
we must take what we get and be thank- 
ful that it is no worse, hoping only that 
some of the new States will either be 
deliberate in exercising their privilege or 
be granted the privilege of an occasional 
change. 

But the occasion of Mr. 
Wickersham’s _ opinion, 
now confirmed by the 
President, is more interesting than the 
legal point involved. Virginia has exer- 
cised her right under the Act by present- 
ing a statue of her famous son Robert E. 
Lee, clothed in Confederate uniform, and 
objection has been taken by a Grand 
Army Department on the ground that 
Congress did not contemplate that any 
State would designate, as persons “ illus- 
trious for their historic renown or for dis- 
tinguished civic or military services,” one 
or more of its citizens who were at the 
very time the Act was passed engaged in 
warlike rebellion against the Government 
of the United States. The Attorney- 
General, we are glad to say, does not 
avoid as outside his province the question 
whether General Lee’s statue ought to be 
in the Capitol of the United States. He 
says: ‘Robert E. Lee has come to be 
generally regarded as typifying, not only 
all that was best in the cause to which at 
the behest of his native State he gave his 
services, but also the most loyal and un- 
murmuring acceptance of the complete 
overthrow of that cause. That the State 


THE STATUE OF 
GENERAL LEE 


of Virginia should designate him as one 
illustrious for distinguished military serv- 
ices is therefore natural; that his statue 
should be clothed in the Confederate 
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uniform, thus eloquently testifying to the 
fact that a magnanimous country has 
completely forgiven an unsuccessful effort 
to destroy the Union, and that that statue 
should be accepted in the National Statu- 
ary Hall as the symbol of the acceptance 
without misgivings of a complete sur- 
render. and a renewed loyalty, should 
surely provoke no opposition.” Apart 
from this, General Lee was a man of 
noble character, who did fine service to 
the cause of education, who was and is 
an inspiration to the young men of the 
South, a patriot in that he loved both 
country and State. In the words of the 
law applying to this case, his renown, 
looking back at his whole career, is his- 
toric, civic, and military. 


“That man never had a 
70M tint clouded thought,” was the 

phrase by which Mr. Mc- 
Kinley recognized John G. Carlisle’s in- 
tellectual clearness. Few men have had 
the power of direct, unexcited but con- 
vincing exposition of economic and finan- 
cial questions to the degree common with 
Mr. Carlisle. His death last week called 
out from various sources a renewal of the 
discussions on tariff, free silver, and bond 
issues in which he was a_ prominent 
figure when he was Speaker and Secretary 
of the Treasury, but time has only shown 
that in most matters his views were firmly 
fixed in economic truth, and that it would 
be easier to prove that his party was in- 
consistent in its action than that Mr. Car- 
lisle’s utterances at different times were 
not based on one line of harmonious rea- 
soning. He could easily show, for in- 
stance —although he declared that he was 
‘*more anxious to be right than consist- 
ent ’—that the oft-repeated charge that 
he first advocated and then opposed free 
coinage of silver was based on a misun- 
derstanding of his support of the plan of 
allowing the Government, rather than the 
mine-owners, to benefit by the “‘ seignior- 
age’ or gain between bullion and coin 
value of silver actually to be coined ; that 
he believed in bimetallism only when the 
two metals could be kept on a parity, and 
disbelieved that this could be done under 
free coinage. As an advocate of tariff 
legislation, he was willing to admit that a 
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tariff for revenue only was nearer to being 
a possibility than absolute free trade, but in 
theory he was an absolute free-trader. As 
Speaker he was at his best; his marvel- 
ous memory of precedents and his natu- 
rally judicial temperament made his decis- 
ions more readily accepted by both parties 
than has been the case with any other 
Speakerinourtime. Controversies over the 
rules were less heated in Carlisle’s time, de- 
spite the fact that political feeling ran high, 
than in that of Reed or Cannon. Person- 
ally Mr. Carlisle was not so much mag- 
netic as convincing. Neither was he ever 


‘a brilliant speaker ; but, as the New York 


“ Evening Post’’ puts it, “he had gifts 
of analysis and lucid statement and solid 
judgment which opened doors to him in 
the law and in public life.” A “Centuck- 
ian by birth, he came of farming stock, 
had very little money to aid his advance, 
and became a school-teacher while study- 
ing law. He rapidly rose in his profession 
and in State politics. He was opposed 
to secession and took no part in the Civil 
War. Heentered Congress in 1876, and 
thus was able to take his share in that era 
of Demoératic partial control of the Na- 
tional situation in which the party had a 
majority in the lower house for. many 
years with short exceptions. His term 
of Speakership began in 1883 and ended 
only in 1889, when he was elected a Sena- 
tor to fill an unexpired term. As Secretary 
of the ‘Treasury he: served throughout 
President Cleveland’s second Administra- 
tion, and it is now known that he might, 
if he wished, have had from Mr. Cleve- 
land the Chief Justiceship of the Supreme 
Court after Chief Justice Waite’s death. 
It is undoubtedly true that Mr. Cleveland 
leaned strongly on his Secretary of the 
‘Treasury for counsel and support, and 
the credit for the accomplishment of the 
second Cleveland Administration, as well 
as part of the responsibility for some 
actions which did not help party unity, 


_ rests largely with Carlisle. 


3 
A score or more of people, 
mostly negroes, were killed on 
July 29 in a race riot in Anderson County, 
Texas. The riot started, not as the re- 
sult of the commission of a crime, but as 
the result of an altercation between whites 
and negroes arising, first, from the refusal 
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of a negro to pay a debt to a white man; 
and, second, to an order setting a white 
mah to work on a road under the super- 
vision of a negro. As alWays in such 
instances, the acts of violence were ac- 
companied with a brutality like that of 
frenzied savages. The North, too, has 
recently been humiliated by mob violence. 
In a strike in Brooklyn, New York, there 
was rioting that resulted in the death of 
one man. A strike in Columbus, Ohio, 
necessitated the summoning of the militia. 
No wrong can be remedied by mobs. Any 
government is better than the anarchy of 
rioters. Those people of Texas, of 
Brooklyn, and of Columbus who have 
resorted to mob violence have placed 
themselves in the scale of civilization below 
that of an Oriental despotism. Such 
people have shown themselves unfit for 
self-government. It would seem that the 
natural punishment of such men would be, 
in addition to the usual punishment of fine 
and imprisonment, that of disfranchise- 
ment. Whether it is practicable for the 
State to deprive rioters of the suffrage 
for a period of time, varying in proportion 
with the heinousness of the offense, we 
are not sure ; but we are sure that those 
who appeal to government by the mob 
have shown themselves incompetent to 
participate in any more orderly and civil- 
ized system of government. 
a 

The clash between the 
Vatican and the Spanish 
Premier, Sehor Canalejas, 
has been followed by the withdrawal of 
Spain’s representative from the Vatican 
and the cessation of negotiations, at least 
for the present. In Spain the excite- 
ment continues to increase, and as we 
write there is danger of open disturb- 
ance between clerical extremists and sup- 
porters of the Ministry. A great cleri- 
cal demonstration had been planned to 
take place at. San Sebastian on Sunday 
of this week, but was forbidden by the 
Government as likely to be  provoca- 
tive of riots, and, when it was rumored 
that the demonstration would be held 
despite the prohibition, troops were sent to 
the place. Looking at the dispute at this 
distance, there is reason to believe that the 
diplomacy of the Vatican has agai been 
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clumsy and hasty. Many earnest sup- 
porters of the Church in Spain, together 
with at least one prominent newspaper 
hitherto opposed ‘to the Liberal Ministry, 
have placed themselves on record as hold- 
ing that the Ministry must be sustained 
because the independence of government 
rather than any religious principle is in- 
volved. On the other hand, the clericals 
are fierce in denunciation of the Govern- 
ment, and the country priests are all but 
urging revolution on the peasants. Spain 
appears to have made a perfectly honest 
effort to bring about needed revision 
of the Concordat with the Vatican, and 
the Vatican has interposed delays with- 
reason. The two decrees 
by Spain to which the Vatican objects 
did not violate the existing Concordat, 
but the Vatican refused to countenance 
any kind of change in Spain’s treat- 
ment of religious institutions at a time 
when it was proposing to negotiate a new 
Concordat. This is simply to refuse to 
recognize fundamental rights of govern- 
ment. Neither the Concordat nor the 
Constitution of Spain requires the Govern- 
ment to allow monastic orders to be ex- 
tended without limit; only orders estab- 
lished when the Concordat was adopted 
were protected. The enormous increase 
of members of other orders needed to be 
checked. So also with the decree allow- 
ing non-Catholic sects to place religious 
emblems on their houses of worship ; the 
decree did not go counter either to Con- 
stitution or Concordat, and certainly was 
nothing more than what modern ideas of 
toleration, and even Spanish clerical ideas 
of toleration, should approve. ‘There is no 
evidence that Sefior Canalejas had in view 
a policy of extreme radicalism or one of 
oppression. The Spanish Constitution 
calls upon the nation to maintain the wor- 
ship and the ministry of the Roman 
Catholic religion, and this it proposes to 
continue to do. 
2) 

The present issue between 
the State and the Church is 
simply an old controversy in 
a new form. Lea’s “ History of the In- 
quisition ’’ states that the accumulation of 
lands and wealth by the Church, and 
especially by the religious orders, was 
from an early time a source of concern to 
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statesmen and of complaint by the peo- 
ple. Land owned by the Church or the 
orders being exempt from taxation, they 
had a land monopoly and a large portion 
of the most desirable lands, and thus most 
of the wealth of the kingdom passed under 
the control of the ecclesiastics. Various 
attempts were made by the Cortes in the 
sixteenth century to correct this abuse, 
but the opposing influences were too 
strong and the efforts were ineffective. In 
the seventeenth century, in the city of 
Toledo, the orders occupied more than 
fifty royal and noble houses and more 
than six hundred smaller ones, and the 
conditions in this city appear not to have 
been remarkably unusual. ‘To quote the 
language of Mr. Lea, “the Church was 
an Old Man of the Sea, strangling the 
State which lacked power to rid itself of 
its oppressor.’ Salutary reforms were 
prescribed by the Council of Trent, but 
they were not enforced, and remained, at 
least in Spain, a dead letter. In the Con- 
cordat of 1737 Philip obtained with diffi- 
culty a concession subjecting to taxation 
future acquisitions, but the Government 
was unable to enforce the provisions of 
this Concordat. Spanish writers regarded 
this Church monopoly as one of the lead- 
ing causes of the hatred entertained for 
the Church by the laity. By the middle 
of the eighteenth century it was estimated 
that about three-fourths of all the property 
in Spain was in the hands of the clergy, 
secular and regular. But accurate in- 
formation could not be obtained because 


it proved to be impossible to compel © 


the ecclesiastics to make official returns. 
The Concordat of 1851, which it is now 
sought to revise, reversed radical decrees 
passed twenty years before, which dis- 
solved the orders, confiscated their prop- 
erty, and drove out the Jesuits—far more 
stringent action than any one dreams of 
now. ‘The Concordat allowed three orders 
to be established, as the ant: clericals hold ; 
but the clericals insist that others are not 
forbidden provided they do not receive a 
State subsidy. In point of fact, others 
have been allowed to come in, until, in the 
view of Sefior Canalejas and his sup- 
porters, their numbers are such as to 
prove a burden and an injury. The de- 
cree limiting the orders has enraged the 
Spanish prelates, who charge the Govern- 
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ment with attacking religious institutions 
while doing nothing to decrease the 
“schools of atheism and the centers of 
anti-military and anti-patriotic instruction 
and those newspapers which strike at the 
roots of property, public order, and family 
life.” A temperate and moderate policy 
on the part of the Vatican would probably 
have brought about a fair consideration 
of all points at issue, with the avoidance 
of the present anxiety and disturbance. 


The British Parlia- 
ment has adjourned, 
to meet again on 
November 15. The bill amending the 
King’s declaration so as to remove the 
phrases offensive to the Catholics, which 
passed the House of Commons by a large 
majority, slipped through the House of 
Lords leaving scarcely a ripple, and re- 
ceived the royal assent. The Regency Bill, 
appointing Queen Mary Regent in case of 
the death of King George before the Prince 
of Wales is eighteen years old, and the 
bill revising the civil list of the King, have 
also become law. The Budget for the 
present year, which is practically a dupli- 
cate of the much-controverted one of a 
year ago, will be taken up for final action 
at the autumn session. The woman 
suffrage question will doubtless come to 
the front at the same time, although there 
is no indication that the Government 
intends to allow any time at the autumn 
session for the discussion of the suffrage 
bill. Powerful—if not violent—pressure 
will doubtless be brought to bear upon 
the Premier by the suffrage forces for 
an alteration of this programme. It 
will be contended that a bill which 
passed its second reading by so sub- 
stantial a majority and received the sup- 
port of so many prominent men of all 
parties has a strong claim for prompt 
further consideration; but the Premier 
will doubtless find himself reinforced, 
in his determination not to assign 
time at the November session for this 
highly controversial subject, by the size of 
the task with which the Government’s 
hands will be occupied when the question 
of the veto of the Lords comes up again. 
Just how this crucial question will present 
itself three months from now is a matter 
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of conjecture. The death of King Edward 
has changed everything. A desire on the 
part of all parties to avoid anything which 
might embarrass the new Sovereign, and 
a general inclination toward compromise 
which the interval of cooler thinking has 
aroused, have resulted in the conference, 
between quartets of leaders from the 
Liberal and Conservative parties, which 
has been going on for several weeks. 
Shortly before adjournment Mr. Asquith 
reported in the House of Commons that 
the Conference was proceeding satisfac- 
torily but slowly, and that its meetings 
would be continued. In whatever form 
the question finally presents itself to Par- 
liament in November, it will most certainly 
not present so threatening an aspect of a 
lighted candle over an open powder keg 
as it displayed in the first few weeks of 
the present Parliament. England gener- 
ally compromises her serious difficulties, 
and with happy results to all but the 
extremists on both sides. 


z 


A curious | strike 
ran a brief but in- 
structive course in 
England a fortnight ago. It began with- 
out notice and spread with startling rapid- 
ity among all classes of workers on the 
Northeastern Railway. It quickly threat- 
ened widespread disaster in the region 
served by the Northeastern. The London 
“Times,” only a day or two after the strike 
had begun, said: ‘* Trade is at a standstill. 
Food is perishing on the quays, ships can 
neither load nor unload, nor without the 
greatest difficulty supply themselves with 
coal; passenger as well as goods traffic is 
suspended ; collieries are already closed, 
throwing thousands of miners out of work, 
and more must presently follow. The 
iron and steel trades must shortly be par- 
alyzed, reducing a huge and industrial 
population to idleness.” The pretext for 
the strike, though it can hardly have been 
the real cause, was the discharge of an em- 
ployee who refused to accept transference 
from one end of a railway yard to the 
other. Beyond the reinstatement of this 
man, no demand seems to have been made 
on the company by the strikers. The offi- 
cials of the trade union to which most of 
the men on strike belonged—the Amal- 
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gamated Society.of Railway Servants— 
learned of the strike only through the 
newspapers, and apparently could get no 
better information about the real or imag- 
ined grievances of the men than could 
the company or the public. The union 
officials, however, acted promptly and 
forcefully. They told the men in no un- 
certain tones that their action in striking 
was illegal, that the terms which the man- 
agement offered were just and generous 
and that they must be accepted. The 
union refused to recognize the strike and 
to provide any funds for its support. This 
action on the part of the union leaders 
brought the men to their senses, and the 
offer of the railway management, which 
provided for the return to work of all the 
strikers without prejudice to their records, 
for a general inquiry into grievances, and 
for a special inquiry into the case of the 
discharged man, was accepted. ‘This 
strike is a dramatic example of the bene- 
fits of organization. The strike was rap- 
idly bringing disaster to ‘all three parties 
concerned in it—the railway, the workmen, 
and the public. The union by its prompt 
action saved the men from the fruits of 
their reckless folly, assisted the 1ailway 
managers to put an end to an intolerable 
situation, and saved the public from con- 
tinued loss and inconvenience. 


- Has the Church become a 
class institution? We do 
not think so; but many churches have 
given cause for the impression that it has. 
Certainly a few years ago there was abun- 
dant reason for the belief that most wage- 
earners, and particularly those wage-earn- 
ers who are members of trade unions, felt 
either unwelcome or unregarded in church, 
and, on the whole, when not indifferent, 
rather resentful that the churches had so 
little to say about their problems of life 
and about the relation of religion to their 
peculiar struggles. Within a few years, 
however, there has occurred a marked 
change. ‘This has been due in no small | 
degree to what has been done by Charles 
Stelzle. An article about this “ Union 
Preacher” will be found in another 
place in this issue. Beginning as a 
wage-earner in a factory, later becoming 
a minister, Mr. Stelzle has understood 
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the point of view of both the work- 
ingmen and the Church. As executive 
head of the Department of Church and 
Labor of the Presbyterian Board of Home 
Missions, he has succeeded in persuading 
members of many trade unions that the 
churches want to understand and to help 
solve the problems created by modern 
industry. A few years ago the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in its National body 
adopted a platform regarding social and 
industrial questions that indicated an 
awakening on the part of the Church. 
Episcopalians have maintained an organi- 
zation for active effort in the same direc- 
tion. Other bodies have taken similar 
action. Finally, the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America at its initial 
meeting made a somewhat elaborate and 
very enlightened pronouncement setting 
forth in outline what, in the light of Chris- 
tianity, should be done by the churches to 
help set right what is wrong in the social 
and industiial system of the present. This 
pronouncement, offered officially on behalf 
of the great mass of Protestant churches 
in America, was accompanied by the or- 
ganization, on behalf of the same churches 
and as a constituent department under the 
Federal Council, of the Commission on 
the Church and Social Service. How 
ready organized workingmen were for such 
action was soon shown. At the Toronto 
meeting of the American Federation of 
Labor the delegates strongly recommended 
that organized labor co-operate with min- 
isters in the observance of Labor Sunday. 
Throughout the United States, except in 
Louisiana, Nevada, North Dakota, Alaska, 
and New Mexico, a day commonly known 
as Labor Day and set for the first Mon- 
day in September is declared a holiday. 
It is the preceding Sunday that, it is now 
proposed, should be observed as Labor 
Sunday. The Commission on the Church 
and Social Service has responded to the 
suggestion by a recommendation “ that 
each minister preach to his own people on 
the morning of Labor Sunday with ref- 
erence to the social problem of the Church, 
especially as it has to do with the life of 
working people, emphasizing the Church’s 
obligation to the industrial masses from 
the social and economic view-point.” 
When the Federal organization represent- 
ing the great mass of trade unions pro- 
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poses a method of bringing the working 
people and the churches into closer rela- 
tion, can the churches hesitate to accept it 
with alacrity? And when the Federal 
organization representing the great mass 
of American Protestant churches agrees 
with the Federal organization representing 
the great mass of trade unions, a situation 
is created of which every church should 
take advantage. Many proposals have 
been made, and some have had wide ac- 
ceptance, for devoting specified Sundays 
to specific objects, so that ministers and 


_churches have reason to be cautious lest 


they find themselves devoting Sunday 
after Sunday to prearranged objects and 
losing all spontaneity from the observance 
of the day; but this proposal is altogether 
exceptional. It happens also that the day 
set apart for Labor Sunday comes at a 
time of the year when those churches, 
happily an increasing number, which 
observe the Christian year are not en- 
gaged in the celebration of any special 
season. There is information to be had 
that may indicate to them not merely ap- 
propriate action for this special day, but 
possibly a new line of thought regarding 
their whole’ ministry. The Commission 
on the Church and Social .Service “ac- 
companied its commendation of Labor 
Sunday with several practical suggestions 
as to methods of making its observance 
successful. A letter addressed to the 
Rev. Charles Stelzle, Secretary of the 
Commission on the Church and Social 


. Service, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


will undoubtedly bring to the inquirer more 
definite information. It is in the direc- 
tion indicated by this movement that the 
Church needs in the immediate future 
to turn its strongest efforts, and it is 
there that it will find that larger service 
which is the Christian reward for service 
already rendered. 


Brera ee: Interest in the welfare of. 
RACE children needs no expla- 


nation. Even animals die 
for the protection and sustenance of their 
young. The instinct which keeps two 
birds busy finding bugs and worms and 
grubs for a group of gaping nestlings has 
ruled the conduct of men and women from 
the beginnings of mankind. It is only 
recently, however, that this interest in the 
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welfare of children has become, so to 
speak, socialized. Many people are rec- 
ognizing that the community (whether 
it is a village or a State or a Nation, or 
simply a voluntary group of individuals) 
must respond to this instinct of nurture. 
This feeling of social responsibility has 
been manifested in various ways. It has 
found expression in the development of 
our public school system. It has shown 
itself in special laws relating to child 
labor. It is seen in a growing literature 
about children, in the development of 
“child study,” and in organizations and 
gatherings. ‘The Child Welfare Exhibit to 
be held in New York City next autumn is 
one of these manifestations of common 
interest. ‘To this proposed exhibit The 
Outlook has already referred. Recently, 
in Worcester, there was held the second 
‘annual meeting of the Child Conference 
for Research and Welfare. Psychologists 
who have studied the distinctive traits of 
the minds of children, and men and 
women engaged in practical work with 
children or for children, gathered there and 
exchanged ideas. Juvenile delinquency 
presents problems quite different from 
those of the mature criminal ; infant mor- 
tality is the result of conditions that only 
incidentally affect the death rate among 
adults ; the neglected child has quite a 
different claim upon the community from 
that of most dependent adults. Such 
subjects as these require special consider- 
ation. To thé benefit of the children can 
thus be brought the expert knowledge of 
the physician, the teacher, the psycholo- 
gist, the penologist, the government offi- 
cial, the student of philanthropy, the 
specialist in many branches. 


A conference of 
this sort is of great 
value ; but it does 
not discharge the duty of the Nation to 
the children of the Nation. If the Ameri- 
can people are going to do for American 
children as a whole what a parent does 
for his children, they must do it as a 
Nation. Two considerations point’ to 
National action: In the first place, the 
children are worth caring for for their 
own sake. Wrong done to any one 
arouses the impulse of protection ; doubly 
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so when the wronged one is a child. In 
the second place, the future of the race 
will be determined by the children of the 
present. The Nation is taking some 
pains, though not yet enough, to see that 
its wealth is transmitted to posterity un- 
wasted; it should take as much pains to 
see that that posterity itself is not weak- 
ened or injured by present neglect of the 
To this end there have been 
introduced into Congress bills for the 
establishment of a Children’s Bureau in 
the Federal Government. Such a meas- 
ure President Roosevelt warmly recom- 
mended to Congress in a Message dated 
February 15, 1909, in which he said : 


The National Government not only has 
the unquestioned right of research in such 
vital matters, but is the only agency which 
can effectively conduct such general inquiries 
as are needed for the benefit of all our citi- 
zens. I.therefore most heartily urge your 
favorable action on these measures. 

It is not only discreditable to us as a peo- 
ple that there is now no recognized and au- 
thoritative source of information upon these 
subjects relating to child life, but, in the 
absence of such information as should be 
supplied by the Federal Government, many 
abuses have gone unchecked; for public 
sentiment, with its great corrective power, 
can only be aroused by full knowledge of the 
facts. In addition to such information as 
the Census Bureau and other existing agen- 
cies of the Federal Government already 
provide, there remains much to be ascer- 
tained through lines of research not now 
authorized by law, and there should be cor- 
relation and dissemination of the knowledge 
obtained without any duplication of effort or 
interference with what is already being done. 
There are few things more vital to the wel- 
fare of the Nation than accurate and depend- 
able knowledge of the best methods of deal- 
ing with children, especially with those who 
are in one way or another handicapped b 
misfortune; and in the absence of suc 
knowledge each community is left to work 
out its own problem without being ‘able to 
learn of and profit by the success or failure 
of other communities along the same lines 
of endeavor. The bills for the: establish- 
ment of the Children’s Bureau are advocated 
by a large number of National organizations 
that are disinterestedly working for the wel- 
fare of children, and also by philanthropic, 
educational, and religious bodies in all parts 
of the country. 


A bill with this object made some prog- 
ress during the recent session. It ‘has 
received the unanimous favorable report 
of the Committee which had it in charge 
in each house of Congress. It is under- 
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stood that there is very slight opposition 
to the creation of this bureau in either 
house. We hope that one of the first 
things accomplished at the short session 
of Congress will be ‘the passage of the 
Children’s Bureau Bill, in time for the 
Bureau to correlate and publish the find- 
ings of the Census of 1910 with regard 
to the children of the Nation. As a prac- 
tical matter it has been suggested that 
the Bureau might be organized with— 


1. A Division of Investigation. 

2. A Division of Publicity. 

3. A Division of Advice and Information. 

4. A Division of Legislation for the tabula- 
tion and criticism of existing statutes. 

5. A Division of Foreign Experiments. 


It may be readily seen of what great im- 
portance the Children’s Bureau will be 
for the guidance of the various organiza- 
tions interested in the welfare of children, 
and as an authoritative source of infor- 
mation furnishing a basis for legislation 
by the various States and municipalities 
for the welfare of children in theif respect- 
ive jurisdictions. It is suggested that 


the friends of this measure throughout 
the country present it to the attention of 
the candidates for Congress at the ap- 


proaching election. 
3] 


It is proposed to erect in 
Boston a National me- 
morial to Edward Everett 
The memorial will take the form 


A MEMORIAL TO 
DR. HALE 


Hale. 


of a portrait statue of heroic size, with . 


appropriate pedestal, approaches, and sur- 
roundings. <A site on Copley Square has 
been asked for from the city of Boston, 
and several eminent architects have been 
consulted with regard to the approaches 
and surroundings. Mr. Bela L. Pratt, a 
sculptor of Boston, whose work in connec- 
tion with the decoration of Memorial 
Hall at Harvard, of the State House and 
the Public Library in Boston, of the Na- 
tional Cemetery at Andersonville, and of 
the Congressional Library is well known, 
has already prepared a first sketch in clay 
of the proposed statue. The statue rep- 
resents Dr. Hale as he appeared in daily 
life on the streets of Boston and of Wash- 
ington, the familiar long coat a little open, 
the broad-brimmed hat hanging in the left 
hand, the cane firmly grasped in the right. 
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On the front of the pedestal will appear 
the inscription : 

Edward Everett Hale 

Man of Letters 
Preacher of the Gospel 
Prophet of Peace 
Patriot 

1822 1909 
On either side will be inscribed the fa- 
mous motto : 

Look up and not down 

Look forward and not back 
Look out and not in 
Lend a hand 

It is appropriate that a memorial to Dr. 
Hale should stand in Boston, because Bos- 
ton was his birthplace and his home, and 
because he was essentially a New Eng- 
lander. But he was even. more funda- 
mentally an American, and the proposed 
memorial should therefore be in a true 
sense a National memorial—a_ tribute 
from the American people to the author 
of * The Man Without a Country.” The 
memorial will probably cost fifty thousand 
dollars, and we sincerely hope that the 
necessary amount will be promptly made 
up by subscriptions from all parts of the 
country. Subscriptions will be received 
by Messrs. Kidder & Peabody, the Boston 
bankers, who will send in return a receipt 
bearing an illustration of the clay model. 


2 


In the recent appoint- 
ment of a Royal Com- 
mission to investigate 
the subject of technical education the 
Canadian Government has taken a step 
the results of which ought to be of great 
interest to the people of the United States 
as well as to the people of the Dominion. 
Canada is preparing the way for a com- 
prehensive development of industrial train- 
ing. The Commission already has begun 
its hearings, having held sessions in Ottawa 
and Nova Scotia. Appointed with author- 
ity to go to any part of the world where 
information of value may be had, it will 
travel from one end of the Dominion to 
the other, examining into the needs, equip- 
ment, and industrial methods of the dif- 
ferent provinces, visit the points in the 
United States where are to be found tech- 
nical schools of importance, and, later, 
proceed to Europe. Canada already has 
a number of technical-:schools of high 
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rank. Its agricultural schools—that at 
Guelph and Macdonald College, near 
Montreal, whose work is familiar to the 
readers of The Outlook—are of a high 
class. There are technical schools at 
Winnipeg and. Kingston and Berlin, On- 
tario. The engineering schools of McGill 
University are well known. Only one of 
the provinces; however, has organized a 
provincial system of technical schools sup- 
ported from the purse of the State. This 
is Nova Scotia, in which are to be found 
trade schools for coal-miners, stationary 
engineers, tailors, and those of other oc- 
cupations, including even fishermen. Eve- 
ning technical schools have been estab- 
lished in twenty-seven localities in the 
course of the last two years. ‘These 
various schools are attended by about 
fourteen hundred students. ‘The low 
death and accident rates in the mines, 
as compared with those in other mining 
communities, have been ascribed to the 
efficiency of the mining schools. ‘The 
province also maintains a technical college 
of university rank in which courses may 
be taken in mining, civil, electrical, and 
mechanical engineering. The Chairman of 
the Commission is Dr. James W. Robert 
son, C.M.G., whose notable ‘contributions 
to agriculture and industrial education while 
Commissioner of Agriculture and Dairy- 
ing for the Dominion and Principal of 
Macdonald College are familiar to our 
readers. ‘The other members are the Hon. 
John N. Armstrong, a barrister from the 
Maritime Provinces; Dr. George Bryce, 
F.R.C.S., of Winnipeg, founder of Mani- 
toba College and President of the Royal 
Society of Canada; M. Gaspard de 
Serres, President of the new Technical 
Institute of Montreal; David Forsyth, 
Principal of the Berlin (Ont&rio) Collegiate 
and Technical Institute ; and Gilbert M. 
Murray and James Simpson, of Toronto, 
representatives of the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association and the Dominion 
Trades and Labor Congress. It is inter- 
esting to note that the appointment of 
such a commission has long been urged 
by both of the organizations just named, 
one representing capital and the other 
labor. It isa wholesome thing that labor 
should be taking thought for its future in 
this fashion. Its example in this respect 
might well be followed elsewhere. 
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A TWOFOLD VICTORY 


The real political struggle this summer 
is not between the Republicans and-the 
Democrats ; it is between those who stand 
for the maintenance of party “ regularity,” 
even when that involves the maintenance 
of oligarchical methods, and those who 
stand for the public as against private 
interests, even when that involves revolt 
against the party organization. The for- 
mer have been dubbed Regulars or 
Standpatters, the latter Progressives or 
Insurgents. Because the Republican 
party is dominant in the Nation, and the 
Regulars are dominant in the party, it is 
within the Republican party that the 
struggle is most acute and most signifi- 
cant. Senator Cummins, of Iowa, de- 
scribed this condition when, paraphrasing 
Lincoln’s’ words, he declared that the 
Republican party could not endure “ per- 
manently half Progressive and half Stand- 
pat.” 

It is this struggle that made the Ohio 
Convention, reported in The Outlook last 
week, significant. That ended in a kind 
of compromise that was virtually a victory 
for the Standpat element. It furnished 
an occasion for Regulars to repeat their 
declarations, frequently made during the 
session of Congress, that the Insurgent 
movement was an exhibition of evanescent 
emotionalism, an experiment undertaken 
by political amateurs and used by schem- 
ing men to win power by the creation of 
a new faction. The party in Ohio, how- 
ever, has yet to be tested at the coming 
election. It has no reason for confidence 
that it can persuade the voters of Ohio to 
accept a Standpat candidate on a Stand- 
pat platform. 

In contrast with the result in Ohio 
are the results of the Republican cam- 
paign in two other States of the Mid- 
die West—Kansas and Iowa. In those 
two States the Insurgents have not only. 
maintained their already large measure of 
leadership, but have greatly extended their 
power. On another page we record these 
results in Kansas and Iowa. It is evi- 
dent from what happened in the Kansas 
primaries and in the Iowa Convention 
that the Insurgent movement is not in the 
hands of amateurs, and that it is not as 
evanescent as some of its opponents have 
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alleged it to be.. On the contrary, it ap- 
pears there as a determined and growing 
revolt of the people against what they be- 
lieve to be favoritism and unfair privilege. 

In, order, however, to understand what 
has happened in Kansas and lowa it is 
necessary to understand something of the 
history of the Insurgent movement as it 
has appeared in Congress. 

In their way of dealing with political 
problems the American people show their 
English inheritance. They do not readily 
respond to issues in the abstract. Such 
watchwords as Liberty, Equality, and Fra- 
ternity, which stir the blood of Latin 
peoples, do not drive Americans to the 
polls or to the primaries. It is something 
concrete and definite that the American 
people require for a political issue. Their 
growing impatience with special privilege 
accorded to private interests is not due to 
a repetition of the phrase “ special privi- 
lege ” or “ private interest,” but to their 
experience of specific instances of special 
privilege accorded to private interests 
which have resulted in definite and visible 
fruits of injustice. These definite results 
can be grouped under two general heads. 
On the one hand are those which have 
shown themselves in the abuses of cor- 
porate wealth; on the other hand are 
those which have shown themselves in the 
tyranny of boss rule. It is perfectly true 
that the two kinds of evil are interdepend- 
ent. The abuses of corporate wealth are 
fostered by the tyranny of boss rule, and 
the tyranny of boss rule is encouraged by. 
the abuses of corporate wealth; but the 
two can be distinguished, and as a practical 
matter often appear as separate. 

Now, although both kinds of evil, as soon 
as they become manifest, and particularly 
when they become arrogant, arouse public 
resentment, each engages the hostility of 
a somewhat distinct type of public leader. 
The special privilege of corporate inter- 
ests arouses the concern of the man who 
knows the ordinary struggles of men in 
their daily tasks ; the special privilege of 
political interests arouses the concern of 
the man who is particularly interested in 
the preservation of free institutions. The 
opponent of corporate interests when he 
becomes extreme tends to be a dema- 
gogue ; the opponent of political interests 
when he becomes extreme tends to be a 
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doctrinaire. Insurgents are thus of two 
types, and of temperaments all the way 
between the two. 

It has so happened that of these two 
types of Insurgents one has appeared 
especially in the Senate, the other in the 
House of Representatives. This is due 
largely, if not wholly, to the fact that the 
two kinds of evil to which Insurgency is 
opposed are represented, the one more 
particularly in the Senate, the other more 
particularly in the House. What is com- 
monly known as Aldrichism is the special 
privilege of corporate wealth; and that 
has appeared in the Senate because the 
Senate is so constituted as to make it 
naturally a place where defenders of cor- 
poration privilege can exert influence and 
power. So it has been in the Senate 
that one kind of {nsurgents has especially 
appeared—those who stand for what they 
regard as progressive policies to check 
the encroachments of special interests. 
On the other hand, what is known as 
Cannonism is the special privilege of 
boss rule; and that has appeared in the 
House because the House is so consti- 
tuted as to emphasize necessarily political 
organization, and consequently to invite 
the evils of bossism and oligarchy ‘that 
are incidental to a high state of organiza- 
tion. So it has been in the House that 
the other kind of Insurgents has espe- 
cially appeared—those who stand for such 
parliamentary rules as they believe will 
liberate the representatives of the people. 
The one type of Insurgent may thus be 
called the Progressive Insurgent, the other 
the Parliamentary Insurgent. A victory 
for the one does not necessarily mean a 
victory for the other. 

The significance of the results in Kan- 
sas and Iowa ‘lies in the fact that they 
represent a triumph for both kinds of In- 
surgent. In Kansas the campaign was a 
victory for the opponents of Cannonism. 
Messrs. Murdock and Madison, both dis- 
tinguished as Insurgent leaders in the 
House of Representatives, are Kansas 
men. ‘The fact that Mr. Cannon himseif 
went to Kansas to aid the Regulars em- ~ 
phasized the issue of Cannonism there. 
The triumph, therefore, of the Kansas 
Insurgents represents the triumph of that 
type of Insurgency which is opposed to 
the privilege of boss rule. On the other 
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hand, the campaign in Iowa resulted in 
a victory for the opponents of Aldrich- 
ism. Messrs. Cummins and_ Dolliver, 
both distinguished as Insurgent leaders in 
the Senate, are lowa men. The fact that 
the campaign in Iowa was centered on 
the tariff with which Senator Aldrich’s 
name is so closely associated emphasized 
the issue of Aldrichism there. The tri- 
umph, therefore, of the Iowan Insurgents 
represents the triumph of that type of 
Insurgency which is opposed to the privi- 
lege of corporate wealth. 
8 
WANTED—A POLICY 


The New York “ Times” reports an 
interview with Jacob H. Schiff, the well- 
known financier, who has been traveling in 
Alaska. He is reported as saying that 
“what Alaska needs is a declared policy 
on the part of the Government, and such 
a policy must be outlined in the very near 
future, else Alaska will be locked up for 
a generation to come.” The Outlook 
agrees with Mr. Schiff, and we believe 
that the country agrees with him. It is 
waiting, not altogether patiently waiting, 
for the present Administration to formu- 
late and declare its policy respecting the 
coal, mineral, oil, gas, and timber lands 
and the water power sites which now 
belong to the people of the United States. 
The only policy so far distinctly declared 
is embodied by the Act of Congress 
passed at its last session, on the recom- 
mendation of the President, reserving these 
lands from settlement until a policy 
can be formulated. And the people are 
entering on their fall campaign for the 
election of a new House of Representa- 
tives very much in the dark as to what 
that policy is to be. 

The last Administration announced its 
policy very clearly in the following words 
of Mr. Roosevelt : 

In my judgment, the Government should 
have the right to keep the fee of the coal, 
oil, and gas fields in its own possession, and 
to lease the rights to develop them under 
proper regulations ; or else, if the Congress 
will not adopt this method, the coal deposits 
should be sold under limitations to conserve 
them as public utilities, the right to mine 
— being separated from the title to the 
sou. 

It is evident that the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration preferred the former policy ; 
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Mr. Ballinger, when Land Commissioner, 
declared his preference for the latter pol- 
icy. The country does not know which 
of these policies President Taft prefers, 
or whether he has made up his mind 
between them, or perhaps has some 
other policy under consideration. In the 
approaching election every voter should 
know what policy the candidates respect- 
ively represent. A vague, general decla- 
ration in favor of ‘“* Conservation ” should 
not deceive any one. 

The Outlook has declared definitely its 
policy (see March 5, pages 505, 506). 
It here restates its policy, in brief but we 
hope sufficiently definite terms : 

I. The Government should keep in its 
own possession the fee of all lands in the 
public domain except agricultural lands. 

II. It should lease them for compara- 
tively short terms, by which we mean a 
quarter of a century or less, probably with 
privilege of renewal on readjusted rental. 

III. It should retain power to. pre- 
scribe and enforce such regulations as 
may be necessary to prevent waste and to 
protect the rights and preserve the lives 
and limbs of the operators in the mines. 

IV. It should either require a fixed 
royalty on all coal or other minerals 
mined, all gas and oil taken, and on all 
timber cut, or, preferably, should follow 
the example of Massachusetts, which, in 
its franchise to the Boston Gas Compny, 
determines the profit which the company 
may make, by providing that, the lower 
the price of the gas, the higher may be the 
profit to the company. Upon the former 
plan, the money received from the property 
of the people would go into the United 
States Treasury ; upon the latter plan, it 
would goin lessened prices to the consumer. 
In the latter case it would be necessary to 
make sure that the advantage really went 
to the consumer, not to some fictitious 
middleman. Possibly a combination of 
the two plans could be devised. 

What the country is waiting for is a 
declared policy which will secure - two 
things : first, that private capital shall be 
able to secure a reasonable profit for the 
money involved and the risk assumed; 
and shall be allowed a large liberty in the 
method of development; and, second, 


that the profit over and above such rea- 
sonable compensation to capital-shall be 
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secured to the people ; and such power of 
regulation shall be retained by the Gov- 
ernment as is necessary to protect the 
rights both of the laborer and of the 
owners, that is, the people. Evidence be- 
fore the Senate Committee, furnished by 
a representative of the Morgan-Guggen- 
heim syndicate, indicated its expectancy 
of possible cumulative profits of 5,000 
per cent on the capital invested. That is 
more than a reasonable compensation for 
the use of the money and the risk assumed. 

If any reader of ‘The Outlook can state 
any good reason why the people, who 
now own many millions of dollars’ worth 
of real estate, should give it away to pri- 
vate capitalists, we shall be glad to have 
him give it to our readers through our 
columns, provided that he can do so in, 
say, five hundred words. If a number of 
readers accept this invitation, we shall, of 
course, exercise our liberty in selecting 
what appears to us to be the best state- 
ment. 


THE TESTIMONY OF 
JOHN STUART MILL TO 


MYSTICISM 


Mr. Thomas Gradgrind has brought up 
his daughter to believe only in facts. 
‘Facts alone are wanted in life; plant 
nothing else and root out everything else.” 
He has taught her to distrust her feelings, 
intuitions, instincts, the higher voices of 
her soul, call all this what you will. She 
falls under the stress of the most dangerous 
temptation which can assail a fair woman ; 
there is nothing but her womanly instinct 
to protect her, and she has been taught 
to distrust all instincts. Nevertheless, it 
asserts itself, and at the last moment she 
seeks from the temptation a refuge in the 
home of her father; the father who has 
always loved her, though always professing 
to distrust and disbelieve in any kind of 
emotion. In the anguish of that hour 
his faith in facts as the only realities in 
life, and his unfaith in instincts, which have 
been to him but the unsubstantial visions of 
a dream, break utterly down, and to the 
tragedy of almost losing a daughter is 
added the tragedy of losing the funda- 
mental belief on which his whole life has 
been based. ’ 
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‘“** Some persons hold,’ he pursued, still 
hesitating, ‘ that there is a wisdom of the 
Head, and that there is a wisdom of the 
Heart. I have not supposed so ; but, as 
I have said, I mistrust myself now. I 
have supposed the. head to be all-suffi- 
cient. It may not be all-sufficient ; how 
can I venture this morning to say it is! 
If that other kind of wisdom should be 
what I have neglected, and should be the 
instinct that is wanted, Louisa—’”’ And 
he leaves off, overpowered by his emotions. 

The novelist is an interpreter of life ; 
the romantic novelist no less an interpreter 
than the realist. The Gradgrind philoso- 
phy always breaks down in the hour of 
trial, and leaves him who has built his life 
upon it bereft indeed. If there were no 
other argument against this philosophy of 
disbelief in the instincts and emotions 
except this, that it is also a philosophy of 
despair, this argument alone would be 
fatal to it. For life is the real end. What 
fails to minister to life cannot be true. 
As that is not medicine which does not 
cure, and that is not food which does not 
feed, and that is not learning which does 
not instruct, so that is not truth which 
does not equip for life; and the Grad- 
grind philosophy, that we know only-what 
our senses bring to us, and are never to 
trust the inward witness of our spirit, does 
not equip for life, and its great teachers 
are the witnesses that it does not equip 
for life: Professor W. K. Clifford, saying, 
‘*We have seen the spring sun shine out 
of an empty heaven, to light up a soulless 
earth ; we have felt with utter loneliness 
that the Great Companion is dead ;” 
Charles Darwin, lamenting that “‘ now for 
many years I cannot endure to read a 
line of poetry. I have tried lately to read 
Shakespeare, and found it so intolerably 
dull that it nauseates me. I have almost 
lost my taste for pictures and music ;” 
Herbert Spencer, bringing his autobiog- 
raphy to a close with the most significant 
sentence in the two volumes: “ Thus 
religious creeds, which in one way or 
other occupy the sphere that rational 
interpretation seeks *to occupy and _ fails,- 
and fails the more the more it seeks, I 
have come to regard with a sympathy 
based on community of need ; feeling that 
dissent from them results from inability 
to accept the solutions offered, joined with 
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the wish that solutions could be found ;” 
Professor Tyndall, with his confession of 
the failure of atheism as a philosophy of 
life: “I have noticed during years of self- 
observation that it is not in hours of clear- 
ness and vigor that this doctrine commends 
itself to my mind; that in the presence 
of stronger and healthier thought it ever 
dissolves and disappears, as offering no 
solution of the mystery in which we dwell, 
and of which we form a part.” 

And now comes John Stuart Mill bear- 
ing the same significant testimony. 

John. Stuart Mill, if not the father of 
English sensational philosophy, was be- 
yond question one of its ablest inter- 
preters and advocates. He believed, or 
believed that he believed, or at least is 
believed by his admirers to have _be- 
lieved, that all our knowledge is derived 
from our senses; that we know nothing 
save what we have seen, or heard, or 
touched, or tasted, or can logically de- 
duce from these witnesses of our senses. 
In his recently published letters,’ espe- 
cially those addressed to Thomas, Carlyle, 
he gives what is to us a_ surprising 
explanation of his estimate of his own 
We can transfer only two 


philosophy. 
or three of the more significant passages 
to our pages here : 


I conceive that most of the highest truths 
are, to persons endowed by. nature in certain 
d 


ways which I think I could state, intuitive ; 
that is, they need neither explanation nor 
proof, but if not known before are assented 
to as soon as stated. Now, it appears to 
me that the poet or artist is conversant 
chiefly with such truths, and that his office 
in respect to truth is to declare ¢hem and to 
make them zmpressive. This, however, sup- 
poses that the reader, hearer, or spectator is 
a person of the kind to whom those truths 
are intuitive. Such will, of course, receive 
them at once, and wili lay them to heart in 
proportion to the impressiveness with which 
the artist delivers and embodies them. But 
the other and more numerous kind of people 
will consider them as nothing but dreaming 
or madness; and the more so, certainly, the 
more powerful the artist, as an artist... . 
The artist’s is the highest part, for by him 
alone is real knowledge of such truths con- 
veyed; but it is possible to convince him 
who never could know the intuitive truths 
that wo * are not inconsistent with anything 
he does know, that they are even very frod- 
able, and that he may have faith in them 
when higher natures than his own affirm 

*“ The Letters of John Stuart Mill.” Edited, with 
an Introduction, by Hugh S. R. Elliot. Two vols. 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 


that they are truths. He may then build 
on them and’ act on them, or at least act 
nothing contradictory to them. Now, this 
humbler part is, I think, that which is most 
suitable to my faculties as a man of specu- 
lation. I am not in the least a poet in any 
sense, but I can do homage to poetry. I can 
to a very considerable extent feel it and 
understand it, and can make others who’are 
my inferiors understand it in proportion to 
the measure of their capacity. I believe 
that such a person is more wanted than even 
the poet himself; that there are more per- 
sons living who approximate to the latter 
character than to the former. I do not 
think myself at all fit for the one; I do 
for the other: your work I conceive to be 
the higher. Now, one thing not useless to 
do would be to exemplify this difference 
itself; to make those who are not poets 
understand that poetry is higher than Os ic, 
and that the union of the two is philosophy. 
I shall write out my thoughts more at length 
somewhere and somewhen, probably soon. 


Conscious of this difference between 
faith and knowledge, between the poetical 
and the logical temperament; conscious, 
too, that the poetic is the higher develop- 
ment and faith the nobler endowment, Mr. 
Mill will not pretend to the faith which he 
does not possess, he will not pretend to 
possess the temperament which is not his. 
“‘ Were it not,” he writes, “ that imperfect 
and dim light is yet better than total dark- 
ness, there would be little encouragement 
to attempt enlightening either one’s self 
or the world. But the real encourage- 
ment is that he who does the best he 
can, always does some good, even when 
in his direct aim he totally fails; . . . that 
any one sincere mind, doing all it can to 
gain insight into a thing, and endeavoring 
to declare truthfully all it sees, declares 
this (be it what it may), is itself a truth.” 
For this absolute sincerity, this refusal to 
make-believe believe, this refusal to assume 
as his the faith which is not his, Mr. Mill 
deserves all praise, and more, not less, 
because this sincerity leads him to acknowl- 
edge, alike to himself and to others, how 
real and great is his loss. “I have,” 
he writes in another letter to Carlyle, 
“only what appears to you much _ the 
same thing as, or even worse than, no 
God at all; namely, a merely probable 
God. By probable I do not mean, as you 
sometimes. do, in the sense of the Jesuits, 
that which has weighty authorities in its 
favor. I .mean that the existence of a 
Creator is not to me a matter of faith or: 
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of intuition ; and as a proposition to be 
proved by evidence, it is but a hypothesis, 
the proofs of which, as you, I know, 
agree with me, do not amount to absolute 
certainty. As this is my condition in 
spite of the strongest wish to believe, I 
fear it is hopeless; the unspeakable 
good it would be to me to have a faith 
like yours, I mean as firm as yours, on 
that, to you, fundamental point, I am as 
strongly conscious of when life is a happi- 
ness to me, as when it is, what it has 
been for long periods now past by, a 
burthen.” 

These letters to Carlyle, here pub- 
lished, were written in 1833-34, in the 
twenty-sixth year of Mr. Mill’s age. 
Whether later his opinions changed and 
he put less value upon the poetic tem- 
perament and the intuitive or instinctive 
perception of truth, we do not know. 
His published writings would not neces- 
sarily throw great light upon that ques- 
tion, because he frankly says to himself 
and to his friend that he must use for the 
enlightenment of others his own faculties 
and powers, he must not pretend to pos- 
sess the faculties and powers of men of 
different temperament. ‘This self-denial, 
imposed upon him partly by his intellec- 
tual limitations, but still more by his abso- 
lute candor, limited, as James Martineau 
half a century ago pointed out, the field of 
his intellectual activities, as it must limit all 
of those who possess Mr. Mill’s tempera- 
ment and who limit themselves by his 
philosophy. 

Does he treat of the investigation of 
Nature? he takes it up to the highest 
laws of phenomena, irrespective of the hy- 
pothesis of an ulterior source. Does he de- 
fine the ranges of Logic? it is the science of 
proof dealing only with the inference of sec- 
ondary truths, not the science of de/ief, which 
would include also the list of first truths. 
Does he explain the business of Ethics? it 
is to appraise and classify voluntary actions 
by their consequences, not to scrutinize them 
in their springs. 

Our age possesses not a few disciples of 
the Gradgrind philosophy. They do not 
believe in the aphorism of Pascal, “ The 
heart has reasons of its own that the 
reason knows not of.” They do not 
believe in the beatitude of Thomas & 
Kempis, ‘‘ Blessed the ears which receive 
the instillings of the divine whisper, and 
take no note of the whisperings of the 
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world.” They entirely agree with Alfred 
Tennyson in saying : 
“we cannot know ; 
For knowledge is of things we see ;” 
but they do not believe at all with Alfred 
Tennyson in 


“Believing where we cannot prove.” 


If they study science, it is only to tabulate 
phenomena, not to interpret their mean- 
ing ; if they study literature, it is only to 
acquaint themselves with the tempera- 
ment of the writer, not with the belief that 
there are any prophets whose witness to 
the. invisible world is to be taken seriously. 
It may be worth while for any of our 
readers who have been affected by the 
positive assurance which the advocates of 
this philosophy sometimes assume, to con- 
sider the testimony of John Stuart Mill, 
than whom this philosophy has never had 
a more clear-minded, more candid, and 
more consistent interpreter, and perhaps 
to realize that there is a window through 
which they can look out upon the world 
of reality other than that which the senses 
furnish them. 
2] 


THE SPECTATOR. 


At present writing the Spectator is sit- 
uate, by conservative estimate, a mile and 
a half from a drink of water. The morn- 
ing being something warm, he bethought 
him to trundle out on his antiquated wheel 
to a certain pseudo-sylvan solitude he 
knows, there the better to invoke the edi- 
torial muse. And now, the long, hot, dusty 
road behind him, he can fix his mind on 
nothing but water—clear water-brooks, 
and ferny springs, and country wells 0oz- 
ing coolness, and even the chill dew on 
the homely country pitcher. His memory 
plays tantalizingly about all manner of 
picturesque a/ fresco slakings of the 
thirst of summers past. . . . Well, why 
not? What better topic for the droughty 
season ? The Spectator bows to circum- 
stances. ‘These paragraphs shall deal 
with drinks afoot. 

a 

Is there still, the Spectator wonders, 
somewhere in the Fort Hill region of old 
Staten Island, a merciful old well set full 
in the middle of a steep and scorching 
road? Oris that improved away with the 
rush of progress? Some day ere long he 
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means to make pilgrimage to see. As if 
it were yesterday, he recalls coming upon 
that well, a footsore youngster, dog-tired, 
his tongue hanging out for very dryness. 
With what a leap of gladness his eye fell 
upon the well-curb and ancient windlass ! 
Eagerly he seized the creaking handle, 
feverishly he, ground it round and round. 
The bucket hung deep. It was minutes 
before, dripping musically, it came into 
As soon as he could reach it, the 
Spectatorling reached down greedily and 
lifted it to the worn curb. A bucket? 
No, a power sprinkler! Of tin, gloriously 
rusted, it spurted water at every pore! 
And such water! So clear it fairly radi- 
ated light, so cold the spray of it fresh- 
ened the near-by air like the downpour 
of Niagara. Involuntarily the Spectator 
leaped back before the icy shower. But 
there was no time to be lost. He wasted 
none on daintiness. He thrust his profile 
informally into that fast-draining sieve and 
drank and drank and drank. Never, 
from glacier pool, or spring, or mountain 
beck, quaffed he so delectable a draught. 
Such water, he is satisfied, does not flow 
in plumbers’ pipes. 

The Spectator, be it noted, plunged his 
heated face hardily into the water to drink. 
Such, he opines, has been the method of 
true sportsmen from the lapping warriors 
of Scripture down. There are those who 
pin their faith on all sorts of emergency 
cups, silver ones that shut up like an 
accordion, or folding paper cups, or col- 
lapsible affairs of soft rubber. The Spec- 
tator affects none of these subterfuges. 
When he drinks out of doors, be it from 
a trout pool, or a riotous little river, or a 
secluded, bubbling spring, his method is 
always the direct, the courageous. He 
scorns to carry along a folding pocket 
civilization when he goes into the wilder- 
ness. Roadmates of his days on the 
Norwegian /je/d will tell you that he did 


not hesitate to slake his thirst at the same 


antique log watering-trough that refreshed 
his sturdy little ford pony. ‘ Where the 
horse sucks, there sucks he,” they jeered 
as they got out their drinking parapher- 
nalia and prepared a libation to good 
form. Herein is the Spectator like unto 
the capital of Iceland. It is true that he 
drank from the-horse-troughs just as it is 
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literally true that the city of Reikiavik 
fills its afternoon tea-kettles from the 
same river of naturally hot water which 
serves for the cleansing of foul linen. 
Only it should be added that, as Reikiavik 
taps off its supply for cooking aéove the 
laundry pools, so the Spectator set his 
lips to virgin water where it came tumbling 
into the trough from the region of eternal 
snows. 
2) 

There are palpable disadvantages about 
going down on all fours to drink. The 
Spectator has not forgotten how once, 
after he was past the first suppleness of 
youth, he had got himself warily down for 
a draught from a clean little stream in the 
Berkshires, to the no small inconvenience 
of knees long unused to be ground upon 
pebbles and muscles long unwonted to the 
‘* prone falling position ’’ of Swedish gym- 
nastics. He was just balancing himself 
ticklishly, his wishful lips stretched out 
toward the liquid coolness, when a monster 
bullfrog plumped suddenly into the stream. 
An instant later a second splash broke the 
warm stillness. It was the startled Spec- 
tator going in head first ! 

) 

But what are such chances, or the risk 
of imbibing crawfish or lizards, compared 
with the luxury of drinking out of Nature’s 
boundless reservoir? Who would not 
hazard a wetting for the smell of ‘the 
brook at close range, for the ravishing 
lights that go flickering over the shallows 
as wind-driven ripples skim the surface, 
for the comical crinkled image of the 
bending drinker the bright water sends 
back, for the colors of the pebbled bottom, 
and, not least, for the sense of sudden 
intimacy with the trout? Why, even a 
city dog may vibrate to the sentiment of 
living water, as the Spectator can prove 
by the following tale. : 

He was coming home from the grocer’s 
whither he had been despatched for for- 
gotten supplies, when his attention was 
attracted by a_ series of -heartrending 
howls. He looked about. Nothing 
worse than a beautiful collie trying vainly 
to moisten his tongue at one of those 
senseless suburban’ drinking-fountains 
that take no thought for thirsty dogs. 
In vain he stood on his hind legs and 
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propped his paws on the edge of the 
basin. Big fellow though he was, his 
eager tongue lacked six inches of reach- 
ing the brimming water. Hence his 
howls, which would have drawn tears 
from a stone, but not water from that 
cruel fountain. It would have been easy 
enough to lift the dog, if a trifle conspicu- 
ous proceeding for the public highway. 
But the Spectator was seized with a 
whimsical idea. His purchases, three 
small parcels, had been inclosed by the 
obliging groceryman in one large paper 
bag. He drew them out, and, submerg- 
ing the mouth of the bag in the fountain, 
was edified to see it promptly fill. Lift- 
ing it, leaking prodigiously, he set it 
before the hopeful collie, whose tail had 
been all the while going like an agitated 
flail. ‘The dog buried his golden muzzle 
thirstily in the bag and drank so raptur- 
ously that he might have been heard in 
the druggist’s over the way. When, 
between leakage and his quick tongue, 
the water was done away, he expressed 
his doggish thanks by every trick of eye 
and bark and tail. ‘The Spectator, duly 
flattered, passed on, a warm Good Samar- 
itan feeling at his heart. But, chancing 


indiscreetly to look back, what was his 
chagrin to see that courteous dog, his 
paws again on the fountain rim, still 


yearning after the real thing! ‘That col- 
lie would have appreciated a first-hand 
brook. 

If any reader of these paragraphs 
should come upon the Spectator in the 
open, he might be hard put to it to ex- 
plain a thing he carries in the pocket of 
his tramping suit. It certainly looks like 
an emergency drinker of a sort. He has 
carried it ever since his encounter with a 
pailless, dipperless cider-mill. He anda 
fellow-tramp turned up just as the cider- 
makers, having secreted their buckets out 
of compliment to passing small boys, were 
going off for dinner. ‘ Help yourselves, 
boys,” they said with derisive grins, indi- 
cating the fragrant cider in the bottom of 
a deep vat. The Spectator looked at the 
other tramp (he turned out to be bog- 
trotting for orchids). ‘It’s a case of 
the fox and the crane,” said he, peering 
vainly about for any feasible dipper. 
“ Now if we were rats; they say ¢hey can 
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get milk out of a long-necked bottle by 
letting down their tails.” The bog-trotter 
smiled a superior smile. ‘ What’s the 
matter with this?” said he. And from 
an inner pocket he produced something 
like five feet of slender rubber tubing, one 
end of which he dropped lightly into the 
vat. An instant later the .cool, golden 
cider was flattering the Spectator’s parched 
throat. When they had both their fill, 
the bog-trotter coiled up the rubber pro- 
boscis and held it out to the Spectator. 
‘Never travel without that,’’ he said, 
sententiously. ‘If you’re much in the 
woods, sooner or later you'll come upon 
a beautiful, deep trout pool with sides so 
steep and so overgrown that you risk your 
neck reaching it, to say nothing of muddy- 
ing the water with the small avalanche of 
earth you bring down in your slide. With 
this you simply lie flat on the top of the 
bank and let down your elephant’s trunk 
for a drink. Boil it occasionally. But 
never go afield without it.”” The Spec- 
tator has conscientious scruples against 
using it; but, on the chance of another 
cider-mill, he wears it next his heart. 
Epicure though he is in the matter of, 
water, the Spectator is not unreasdnable. 
In the real wilderness, it is true, he puts 
up with nothing less than a whole brook 
for a beaker. But on a country road he 
comes down whole-heartedly to celebrate 
the fascinations of the farm-house dipper. 
There’s a shrewd botanical thirst which 
seizes him when he goes, or pretends to 
go, a-Maying. Stiff with a long tramp, 
his boots wet and cramping from the bog, 
his hands twice their natural size from 
grubbing at the roots of things, then the 
Spectator is in the mood to appreciate 
wetness in its most modest forms. Brav- 
ing the skancewise looks of the cow 
tethered in the yard, and the unequivocal 
hostility of the dog, he advances upon 
some trim farm-house, hat in hand. May 
he have a drink of water? And then that 
dipper, beaded with moisture that breaks 
into trickling runlets where his fingers 
brush the drops, the refreshing tinny 
smell, the reflection of a sunburnt and 
disheveled Spectator, the coolness on the 
tongue! On the whole, were he a Whit- 
man, he believes it is the dipper he would 
immortalize in deathless verse ! 











HE late missionary conference at 
Edinburgh grows upon one. Its 

size, its representative character, 

the spirit manifested throughout its ses- 
sions, the vast amount of information 
brought out, and its far-reaching results— 
all combine to make it the most important 
religious gathering in the history of Chris- 
tendom. Some eleven hundred delegates 
were present, from every important de- 
nomination of the Protestant branch of the 


Church, from all the Christian nations, and - 


from all the important mission fields. The 
United States and Great Britain (including 
Canada and Australia) took the leading 
part both in number of delegates and in 
number of speakers, as they did in the 
preparatory work ; but Germany, France, 
Holland, Switzerland, and the Scandi- 
navian nations made valuable contribu- 
tions to the discussions. Japan, China, 
and India were heard through representa- 
tives of the native churches, and these 
added no little to the interest. 

Three halls were used for the sessions, 
which were held simultaneously, in the 
forenoon, afternoon, and evening, and the 
galleries as well as the main floors were 
generally filled. No one could attend 
without being impressed with the intel- 
lectual and moral strength of those who 
participated. They were, for the most 
part, past middle life, averaging fifty-five 
years or more in age—men and women 
who had won their right to speak for the 
Church by long and devoted service to 
this branch of Christian work. A spirit 
of consecration pervaded the halls, and 
the attitude of earnest attention lent en- 
couragement to those who spoke. The 
pressure for time was such that the 
speeches in the general discussions were 
limited to seven minutes—ail too short 
for the hundreds who came with a mes- 
sage. The work to be done during the 
Conference was much simplified by the 
preliminary reports prepared by the eight 
commissions appointed in advance and 
composed of the most prominent of the 
exponents of missions, One day was 
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given to each report, and the eight con- 
stituted so important a part of the total 
work done that even a brief review of the 
Conference would be incomplete without 
an enumeration of the subjects considered 
and the names of the chairmen of the 
commissions. 

First. Carrying the Gospel to All the 
Non-Christian World; Chairman, Mr. 
John R. Mott, M.A., of New York, Gen- 
eral Secretary of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation. Mr. Mott, it should 
be added, was Chairman of the Confer- 
ence, and proved a most admirable and 
efficient presiding officer. 

Second. The Church in the Mission 
Field ; Chairman, the Rev. J. Campbell 
Gibson, D.D., of Swatow, China, and rep- 
resentative of the Presbyterian Church of 
England. 

Third. Education in Relation to the 
Christianization of National Life ; Chair- 
man, the Right Rev. C. Gore, D.D., 
Bishop of Birmingham, England. 

Fourth. The Missionary Message in 
Regard to Non-Christian Religions ; 
Chairman, Professor D. S. Cairns, D.D., 
United Free Church College, Aberdeen, 
Scotland. . 

Fifth. The Preparation of Missionaries ; 
Chairman, President Douglas Mackenzie, 
D.D., Hartford (Connecticut) Theological 
Seminary. 

Sixth. The Home Base of Missions ; 
Chairman, the Rev. James L. Barton, D.D., 
Secretary American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions, Boston 
Massachusetts. . 

Seventh. Missions and Governments ; 
Chairman, the Right Hon. Lord Balfour 
of Burleigh, K.T. 

Eighth. Co-operation and the Promo- 
tion of Unity; Chairman, Sir Andrew 
H. L. Fraser, K.C.S.1., LL.D., of Great 
Britain. 

The several reports summarized the re- 
plies received from a large number of repre- 
sentatives in the mission fields—some- 
times from one hundred and fifty or. two 
hundred—with the conclusions and rec- 
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ommendations of the commission. ‘The 
discussions emphasized, approved of, or 
dissented from the various parts of the 
reports. 

And what a wealth of material these 
reports contained! ‘They will be pub- 
lished in eight volumes, together with a 
ninth volume which will contain the pre- 
pared addresses delivered at the Confer- 
ence. ‘These may be secured for four 
dollars, delivered, and the missionary 
boards and church papers will doubtless 
advertise them. ‘The set should be in the 
hands of every church and missionary so- 
ciety, if not every church member. 

It is impossible in the space at my dis- 
posal to mention all the results which are 


likely to follow from the Conference; in - 


fact, it is doubtful if even the most enthu- 
siastic could enumerate all the results, but 
attention can be called:to a few of more 
immediate importance. 

Never before has the reading public 
been put in possession of so complete a 
report of the work being done in the various 
fields ; never before have the opportunities 
for advance and expansion been so clearly 
stated. 

Korea is in the midst of a remark- 
able revival; whole communitics are em- 
bracing Christianity, and the native church 
is itself becoming a missionary organiza- 
tion. Some believe that Korea will be the 
pioneer Christian nation in that part of the 
world. 

The situation in Japan also is full of 
encouragement to missionaries. The old 
faiths are crumbling, and Christianity is 
destined to take their place. Already 
there are a multitude of earnest Christians 
in Japan, and, with the intelligence which 
characterizes all they do, they are devel- 
oping a strong native church. It is not 
too much to say that the future of Japan 
depends very largely upon the growth of 
Christianity within her borders. A nation, 
like an individual, must have a moral 
character, and in both the nation and the 
individual religion is the only basis upon 
which a moral standard can be built. 
Without a sense of responsibility to God 
one is adrift on life’s sea, without fixed 
purpose or definite destination. 

In China the situation is similar; a 
great awakening is going on. ‘The sleep- 
ing giantess of the Orient is rousing he1- 
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self, and the whole world is interested in 
having her adopt the virtues rather than 
the vices of Western nations—interested in 
having her new and rapidly developing 
strength directed toward righteous ends. 
If educated China becomes a “ yellow 
peril,” it will not be because of the color 
of her people, but because, as has some- 
times occurred in the case of other nations, 
her lust for the yellow metal will not be 
sufficiently restrained by religious princi- 
ples. 

India, Africa, and the islands of the 
East also appeal for an increase in the 
number of missionary workers. A mis- 
sionary from New Guinea reported a case 
where the chief of a tribe called at a mis- 
sion station and asked for two teachers, 
and, during the more than two years 
which elapsed before the request could be 
complied with, assembled his people each 
Sunday and, all kneeling, addressed a mute 
appeal to the Supreme Being. 

The reports also point out the vast 
areas which are entirely without missions, 
as well as the sections in which there is 
a special demand for more workers. A 
better understanding of the pressing needs 
in old fields and of new fields ripe for the 
harvest is sure to bring an increase in 
contributions and in the number of volun- 
teers. 

Much benefit is to be derived, also, from 
the suggestions made in regard to the 
training of missionaries—the issues are 
too great to permit of waste through in- 
efficiency. The necessity for moral in- 
struction along with mental development 
was emphasized, and the special require- 
ments of each locality were discussed. 
Attention was called to the cheapness of 
education in the Christian schools of: the 
Orient—only about $50 per year for 
board and tuition—and to the significance 
of the Christian schools and colleges. 
‘They prove the Church’s faith in its mes- 
sage ; it is not afraid of the light. They 
prove, too, the good intent of the Chris- 
tian nations ; these nations show a sincere 
desire to aid the non-Christian nations 
when they contribute money to educate 
their people. 

The relation of governments to mis- 
sions was very frankly discussed, and this 
subject called out some candid criticism 
of the Christian nations. The report 
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admits that in China “certain missions 
have been in the past stalking-horses for 
European Powers bent on aggression,” 
and that ‘‘ Protestant missionaries gener- 
ally regard the Government [Chinese] as 
by no means unnatural when it views with 
reluctance and even suspicion the acqui- 
sition by foreigners of large and com- 
manding sites and buildings.”’ ‘The cruel- 
ties of the Congo were denounced, and 
several of the speakers condemned the 
encouragement given Mohammedanism 
in someof the countries. 

Considering the delicacy of the ques- 
tions involved, the Commission, with an 
Englishman for Chairman, the Hon. Seth 
Low, of America, for Vice-Chairman, and 
representatives from Germany, Norway, 
and Canada as members, dealt in a very 
straightforward way with the matter, and 
concluded with an appeal which must bear 
fruit in a nearer approach to a Christian 
standard in the conduct of the Christian 
nations. The report declares that the 
only possible justification of annexation 
by Christian nations is “a deliberate, 
steadfast, and thorough policy for the 
education of the people, in the highest 
and fullest sense of the term.” The 
Commission registers a protest against 
the protection which Christian Govern- 
ments have, in the interest of commerce, 
given to the opium trade, the liquor traf- 
fic, and forced labor. It is to be not 
only hoped but expected that the Con- 
ference will exert a great and practical 
influence in impressing upon Governments 
the important part they should play in the 
advancement of reforms among the non- 
Christian nations. Every act of injustice 
perpetrated or permitted in Christian 
countries against people of a non-Chris- 
tian land is sure to be used as an argu- 
ment against Christianity; every act of 
injustice perpetrated or tolerated by Chris- 
tian Governments in non-Christian lands 
rises up to condemn Christianity. Is it 
too much for Christians to ask that their 
Governments shall avoid both these forms 
of injustice? It must be admitted that 
the influence of the Christian Govern- 
ments is to a large extent thrown, some- 
times actively, on the side’ of the liquor 
traffic, notwithstanding the confessed evils 
connected with it. Is it too much for Chris- 
tians to ask that their Governments throw 
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the weight of their example, at least, 
against the use of liquor by excluding it 
on official occasions ? 

A study of the report of the Com- 
mission and a review of the discussions 
ought to stimulate good citizenship by 
impressing Christians with their responsi- 
bility for the continued existence of gov- 
ernmental evils which might be corrected. 
Reference was made during the Confer- 
ence to the Peace Movement, and a 
largely attended Peace Meeting, addressed 
by representatives of Great Britain, Ger- 
many, Japan, and the United States, 
declared unanimously in favor of treaties 
stipulating that the contracting parties will 
not in any case declare war or commence 
hostilities until the question in dispute, no 
matter what its nature, has been sub- 
mitted to an impartial international tri- 
bunal for investigation and report. 

Surely the coming together of these rep- 
resentatives of Christendom must make 
powerfully for peace. Christian nations 
can hardly become engaged in a dispute 
which cannot be settled by arbitration, 
and the gathering at Edinburgh ought to 
make this still easier. 

One of the strongest sentiments devel- 
oped by the Conference was that in favor 
of co-operation and the promotion of 
unity. Every reference to the subject 
was applauded, and it was the burden of 
many speeches. ‘The missionaries in the 
field soon learn that they must rely upon 
the fundamental truths of Christianity for 
converting power, and they gladly wel- 
come the co-operation of those who are 
separated from them only by differences in 
creed or church organization. The inev- 
itable result is a gradual subsidence of 
church distinctions and a gradual eleva- 
tion of the essentials. It will not be 
surprising if the foreign missionary cause 
proves to be the most’ potent of all the 
influences working for the reconciling of 
denominational antagonisms. It was in- 
teresting to see the increasing cordiality 
which marked the co-operation of the rep- 
resentatives of the different church organiza- 
tions. When the churches at home fully 
realize the breadth of the missionary 
opportunity and the depth of the obliga- 
tion to carry the Gospel to every creature, 
they will feel that time and energy are too 
precious to be wasted in quarrels among 
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themselves. Thus will work abroad react 
upon the workers at home. 

In like manner, the consideration of the 
Church’s message to non-Christian coun- 
tries tends to bring the churches into 
closer fellowship. The missionaries rec- 
ognize the need of a definition of Chris- 
tianity which will serve as a common 
denominator for all the churches—cne 
that will convey to the mind of the non- 
Christian the essence of our faith; and 
this demand is arousing inquiry among 
those at home who are most alive to the 
importance of missionary work. 

One of the commissions deals with the 
home base of missions. In fact, every 
subject discussed, when closely analyzed, 
is found to have its tap root in the home 
church. It reproduces itself in the mis- 
sionary field, and the strength of the new 
church must ultimately be a measure of 
the vitality of the old one. The preach- 
ers, the teachers, and the medical mission- 
aries, as well as the money which sup- 
ports all of them, come from the churches 
already established, and those who go 
forth to win the world to Christ must, of 
necessity, reflect the sentiments enter- 
tained and the standard of morality set 
up at home. 

If the Church is to prove equal to its 
growing responsibilities and accomplish 
the splendid task before it, it must bestir 
itself. Its members have worldly goods 
in abundance ; they can spare the money 
needed to carry on the work upon an 
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enlarged scale. It is true that the Prot- 
estant churches of the United States con- 
tribute nearly ten millions a year through 
the various missionary societies—more 
than one-third of the total—not to speak 
of the amount contributed through Cath- 
olic organizations ; but what is that sum 
compared with the amount spent annu- 
ally for that which satisfies not—even for 
that which is actually hurtful ? 

There is need to combat the doctrine 
that life is to be measured by material 
prosperity and that only a selfish ambition 
can urge one on to large achiévements. 
The missionary cause furnishes an answer. 
Here is a field in which the highest ability, 
the greatest energy, and the loftiest purpose 
can find full and satisfying employment. 

As, according to the nursery tale, the 
traveler in the Alps saved his own life by 
the labor employed in keeping his com- 
panion from freezing, so the Church at 
home will find new strength and vigor in 
the effort it puts forth to carry Christianity 
to the uttermost parts of the earth—it is 
the scattering which increaseth. 

In recapitulation, it may be said that 
the two great lessons taught by the Con- 
ference are: first, that the non-Christian 
world needs Christ and his conception of 


. life ; and, second, that the Christian world 


needs the stimulating enthusiasm which 
flows back from the mission field to 
strengthen faith, purify life, quicken the 
spirit of brotherhood, and purge govern- 
ments of their inconsistencies. 












are one must stand at a little dis- 

tance away from them. The soldier 
in the thick of the fight knows nothing of 
the order of battle. The mountaineer as 
he toils upward gains no conception of 
the mountain’s shape. The same is true 
of events and of ideas. The statesman 
must often wonder how his acts and 
treaties will look in even ten years’ time. 
The philosopher, toiling through a maze 
of metaphysics, grasps no clue to the 
mystery of existence until he views later 
on from a distance the whole of the 
ground he has surveyed. 

So it is from a distance of some weeks 
that I look back upon the prize-fight in 
Reno, with intent to clarify my impres- 
sions and to deduce from a contempla- 
tion of this particular event in “ fistic”’ 
annals a general view of what is still 
called (though to-day, I fear, sarcas- 
tically) the ‘“‘ noble art.”’ 

Why is it, I often asked myself in Reno, 
during the week I spent. there, that this 
excellent pastime and exercise of boxing 
should have gathered round it such un- 
lovely associations ?. Of the little mountain 
town itself I shall always keep pleasant 
recollections. One walk I took by the gay, 
impetuous stream which sparkles through 
it, with the snow-topped Sierras dreaming 
in the “ last long evening yellow” of sun- 
set, would alone endear the spot to me. 
I like to recall the delicious morning and 
evening freshness. I think of the pretty 
homes across the river, each in its green 
plot watered with such faithful care. I 
can see again the smile of this fertile 
valley in the midst of the bare white 
desert, where the mountains’ ribs poke 
through gauntly and neither man nor 
beast can live. Even the bustle of its 
active shops, ranged on the good wide 
thoroughfares of the central block, help 
to make up an attractive memory picture. 
But I was there before the fight and 


‘The author of this article is a member of the edi- 
torial staff of the London “ Daily Mail ;” one of the 
objects of his recent visit to the United States 
was to write for that journal an account of the prize- 
fight at Reno.—TueE Epirors. 


ie order to see things as they really 
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after. Reno during the Saturday, Sun- 
day, and Monday was like a nightmare, | 
nothing less. 

I suppose there has never been col- 
lected in one place before such a body of 
sharps, thugs, and toughs as descended 
on the Truckee Valley for this famous 
fight. I used sometimes to look among 
the throng of “ fans ” which pressed day 
and night around the center of interest, 
the Golden Hotel, for any sympathetic 
face. The only one I found was, oddly 
enough, that of Tex Rickard, the head 
and front of the whole sordid business. 
In his deep-set eyes was a far-away look ; 
on his finely molded features an expres- 
sion of detachment, which set him apart 
from those whom he tolerated as associ- 
ates, but cannot surely have ranked among 
his friends. 

Reno is not at any time a model town 
in the region of morals. Its indulgent 
attitude towards divorce and gambling 
tends to attract a class of visitors which 
cannot be said to shed any luster upon it. 
Yet even Reno began to ask what it had 
done to deserve such a visitation. As 
train after train discharged its load, the 
bars and gambling-houses grew fuller and 
fuller. No one seemed to have any 
thought or desire beyond drink, the spin 
of the roulette wheel, and endless discus- 
sion of the coming fight. The whole 
atmosphere was unbearably squalid and 
dull. 

Now, there were contests between 
trained champions in Greece, contests 
(among others) of this very kind, for 
which boxers underwent long prepara- 
tion, and which spectators traveled many 
leagues to watch. There were also in the 
Middle Ages tournaments, struggles be- 
tween opponents who strove to ‘‘ knock 
one another out,” struggles in which men_ 
were sometimes killed. Yet, so far as we 
have record, neither the Olympian games 
nor the tournament lists were ever con- 
taminated in the way that boxing has 
been. Their effect was to ennoble rather 
than to degrade; to attune the mind to 
high thoughts, not to steep it in the mire, 
827 
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Why is there so vast a difference between 
the modern prize-ring and these contests 
of earlier times ? 

There are, I think, three main reasons 
for this difference. First of all, boxing is 
not, as it used to be in Hellas, and as 
jousting was in days of chivalry, of any 
patriotic importance. It is not useful, I 
mean, in connection with national de- 
fense, as shooting is, for instance, which 
the Germans and the Swiss so wisely 
encourage. A good boxer is of no more 
value in the warfare of to-day than a man 
who has never dreamed of defending him- 
self with his fists. One element which 
went far to dignify the pentathlon and 
the tournament is entirely lacking from 
the ring. 

Second, it must be remembered that 
the Greek games formed part of a re- 
ligious festival, and that with the tourna- 
ment were bound up those sentiments of 
honor, knighthood, love, and _ bravery 
upon which the code of chivalry was 
based. It would be a mistake to rate 
that code too highly, but undoubtedly it 
aimed at a fine ideal. The Greek athlete 
could make of every blow a tribute to 
the gods. The combatant in the lists 
might feel aspirations toward higher 
things as he saw his lady’s eyes turned 
on him or charged for the fame of his 
order and his patron saint. Prize-fight- 
ing is illuminated by no such gleams as 
these. 

But there is a third cause, more potent,- 
of the discredit into which fighting has 
deservedly fallen. That cause is the 
commercializing of the ring. Prize-fight- 
ing is no longer a sport. It has become 
a business, and a. crooked kind of busi- 
ness at that. There is no pretense that 
Jeffries and Johnson met for the pleasure 
of exercising their skill and for the hon- 
orable purpose of deciding which was the 
better man. ‘They signed articles simply 
because they were offered an easy means 
of earning a great deal of money. I 
asked a famous old trainer at Reno how 
he thought the fighters of to-day com- 
pared with the “ bruisers ”’ of the Regency 
Age. “Well,” he said, “I admit, I’m 
for the old school. They’d shovel the 
snow off the yard, strip to the buff, and 
go to it to see which could put up the 
best fight. Why, these modern fellers,” 
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he added caustically, “would sooner go 
to work than do that !” 

The victors at Olympia neither sought 
nor received any more recompense than 
the parsley crown. The hero of the 
tourney was simply rewarded by his 
lady’s favor, perhaps by a word of 
approval from his overlord or king. The 
Middle Ages had their faults, but it did 
not require huge “ purses ” to bring their 
champions into the lists. There was in 
the Hellenes an inborn distinction which » 
prevents our even fancying the Olympian 
games celebrated for the benefit of a 
moving-picture enterprise. The slimy 
trail of money is over the “ noble art.” 
Filthy lucre is the beginning and the end 
of prize-fighting, except for such a choice 
spirit as Tex Rickard, who (I like to 
believe) is really a sportsman, genuinely 
attracted by the fun of the thing. 

This degradation of sport by money is 
a very real danger. It has killed boxing. 
In the United States it has pretty well 
killed racing; and it might do that in 
England also if ever the British Jockey 
Club lost its high character and the con- 
trol of the ‘turf fell into less worthy hands. 
These are both sports useful to any com- 
munity, the one because it improves the 
breed of horses, the other because it bet- 
ters the physique of men. It is pitiful 
that we should see them thus contami- 
nated by a noisome gang of harpies who 
set profit above sport. Even football is 
in danger of being ruined as a pastime 
and turned into a money-making trade. 
All who care honestly for true sport, and 
who understand how much it may help to 
strengthen national character, must strive 
mightily. against this spreading canker. 
The idiot who cannot play golf without 
betting, the nervous wreck who must have 
money on the baseball game, the imbecile 
who takes no interest in a horse-race un- 
less he has backed his fancy—these are 
quite as much to blame as the “ profes- 
sionals.” Indeed, they are really more to 
blame, for they do not need the money. 
They are simply buying excitement. 

And here we come to the worst feature 
of these boxing competitions. They ap- 
peal no longer to the sporting instinct. 
They merely serve to whet the fever- 
ish appetite for sensationalism. Of the 
eighteen thousar.d spectators at Reno, 
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I doubt if there were one hundred inter- 
ested in boxing for its own sake. ‘ The 
majority would have been equally keen to 
attend a man and dog fight, or any savage 
exhibition calculated to stir some elemen- 
tal chord in their used-up systems. The 
patrons of the old prize-fighters were gen- 
tlemen, to begin with, and, furthermore, 
they were really amateurs’ of the sport. 
Most of them boxed themselves. They 
followed every blow and every feint and 
every parry with understanding and appre- 
ciation. The typical modern “ fight fan” 
is a bar-room loafer, a gambler, a crea- 
ture equally foul in his language and his 
thoughts. Compared with him, the pugi- 
list is as Hyperion to a satyr. On the 
whole, the men who do the fighting are a 
decent lot. Even Jeffries’s surly boorish- 
ness came, I believe, from an honest 
dislike of publicity. Johnson compels 
admiration, not only for his perfect train- 
ing and development, but by his good 
humor and quiet manners. It is not the 
prize-fighters themselves who have brought 
the ring into disrepute, but those who 
induced them to make it a business, and 
those who regard it merely as a stimulus 
- for jaded nerves. 

In this craving for excitement we have 
a peril to sport quite as serious as the 
money danger. Unfortunately, it is a 
peril perfectly natural in such an age as 
ours, and one against which it is difficult 
to guard. In a complicated society it is 
inevitable that the hunger for sensational- 
ism should increase. History shows us 
that it always has done so, and the reason 
for its doing so is plain. The mass of 
people are, by the conditions of their ex- 
istence, deprived of the emotional stimuli 
which act upon men and women in a 
simpler state. Primitive humanity did its 
fighting and its love-making for itself. 
Complicated humanity has to content 
itself largely with counterfeited passions. 
When there is plenty of adventure in life, 
there is no need to supply it in the thea- 
ter, in the sensational novel, in the prize- 
ring. It is in ages which reduce the 
romantic and the combative and the ad- 
venturous elements of life to a minimum 
that there springs up a demand for such 
fictitious nerve stimulants as the love story, 
the drama of fashion, the gladiatorial 
show. 
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It may seem strange to lump these 
together, but there is a very clear connec- 
tion between them. The shop-girl who 
strains her tired eyes o’ nights reading 
cheap novels, the young wife who sits 
entranced by the latest sexual play, the 
business man who cannot go to see prize- 
fights but who reads about them with 
consuming interest—they are all of a 
piece. All seek an emotional thrill to 
which they feel they are entitled, but 
which comes in these days only to the 
fortunate few by natural means. As 
daily life for the mass of people becomes 
more monotonous, more drab; as color 
and variety fade away in’ the hideous 
desolation of city life; as the senses are 
starved into dull submission to the reign 
of ugliness and mechanical toil—so is there 
bound to increase sensationalism, alike in 
sport and art. 

In the ages “‘ when life ran gayly as the 
sparkling Thames” art was either con- 
templative or useful. Its purpose was to . 
glorify God or to dignify the existence of 
man. The exquisite works of the primi- 
tive painters were produced for a definite 
object—to heighten the religious sense. 
Later came the artists of the Renaissance, 
who added splendor to the reigns of 
princes and set up between cities such a 
rivalry in beauty as the world has neyer 
seen. The plays of Shakespeare, the 
cartoons of Michael Angelo, could have 
been written and drawn only in ages 
which had leisure to contemplate ideals. 
Shakespeare would never get a hearing in 
our time but for his reputation. Most 
play-goers, if they are frank, call him 
“ stodgy” and ‘ old-fashioned.” What 
these complainants really mean is that they 
are unable to follow wide generalizations 
of life expressed in poetic terms. They 
want a drama more realistic, more com- 
monplace. Their demand is not for in- 
tellectual or imaginative stimulus, but for 
some violent explosive mixture which will 
react upon their nerves. 

To-day there is no time for contempla- 
tion, no widely spread delight in beauty. 
We are greedy of crude life. Rough 
slices, cut off anyhow, raw and bleeding, © 
we gulp down with insatiable appetite. 
Imitations taste nearly as good as the real 
thing; we cannot distinguish between 
them. What we feel is that we are being 
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somehow cheated out of the sensations 
which life owes us. We demand, there- 
fore, sham excitements. That is the 
explanation of the growing sensationalism 
in fiction, in drama, in painting; in pas- 
times, in sport. 

In this direction America has, I think, 
gone even farther than England. The 
crowds which sit all day at Lord’s and the 
Oval, and on cricket grounds all over the 
country, to watch the gradual process of 
the innings, are drawn by something other 
than a hunger for excitement. Baseball, 
on the other hand, seems to me (I may be 
wrong) to be popular in the United States 
just because it ministers to this craving. 
Americans have often told me that cricket 
is “‘so slow.” But cricket is almost a 
science. The spectators follow it with 
scientific interest and criticism. They are 
not anxious for something “ frightfully 
thrilling ’’ (in Hedda Gabler’s pet phrase) 
to be happening all the time. 

The more we can induce people to play 
games themselves, the better shall we fight 
against this depressing feature of the 
“strange disease of modern life,” as 
Matthew Arnold called it. It is not the 
player but the spectator who yearns for 
‘the thrill.” The player knows a keener, 
cleaner joy than that of mere excitement. 
It-is in the huge throng of lookers-on, who 
never do anything but watch others play, 
that the danger to true sport lurks. Yet 
even so, it is better, if there are to be 
throngs of spectators, that they should 
watch games which have in them some- 
thing more than a thrill. Allow the thrill 
to dominate all other points of interest, 
and we shall get back before very long to 
the spectacles of the Roman Coliseum: 
The popularity of the crcenses, the wild 
beast conflicts, the gladiators’ battles to 
the death, can be traced to exactly the 
same sources as the popularity of prize- 
fighting to-day. For there can be no 
doubt that it is popular all through the 
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Anglo-Saxon world, in spite of its being 
frowned on by the law. 

Half the reason lies in its simplicity. 
No effort is required to comprehend two 
men standing up and punching each other 
until one has to give in. ‘The other half 
of the explanation is to be found, as I 
have tried tq show, in the fact that city- 
bred populations lose touch with the 
throbbing realities of life, and naturally 
seek to satisfy their nature by proxy—that 
is to say, with imitations of the real thing. 
This they will continue to do in some 
form or another, even though prize-fight- 
ing may be under a cloud, as, after the 
wretched Reno fiasco, it is now. The 
instincts planted in us through hundreds 
of thousands of years will not yield to a 
few centuries of Sunday-school teaching, 
nor -be crushed out quietly by unnatural 
conditions of life. 

The only sure way, then, to avert this 
peril of the gladiator’s return is to give 
freer play to the universal instinct which 
demands that life shall be worth living. 
At present we are driving vast hordes of 
our workers along the path which led to 
the break-up of Rome. Cut off in all 
directions from the charm, the beauty, 
the variety of life, they turn inevitably to 
the only sources of pleasure and excite- 
ment which lie within their reach. If we 
are to save our civilization from such a 
fate as befell that which went before 
it, we must dethrone the Mammon god 
of unrestricted industrialism. We must 
realize that an industry is to be judged, 
not only by the prosperity of the few who 
direct it, but by the condition of the many 
who carry it on. We must restore the 
pursuit of beauty to its place as a civic 
virtue. We must make life fuller and 
more interesting, less of a grinding 
struggle, more of a boon and an adven- 
ture for a//. 

That is the lesson which Reno taught me, 
as I see it clearly after these few weeks. 












the evolution of industry, the present 

stage of development, the general 
industrial unrest, and certain ameliorating 
improvements which have been suggested. 
In this and a succeeding article I attempt 
to indicate two radical and even revolu- 
tionary changes between which democ- 
racy has to make its choice if the spirit of 
democracy is ever to dominate American 
industrial institutions. The first is Politi- 
cal Socialism ;? the second is Industrial De- 
mocracy. I avoid the term State Socialism 
because that term is often used to desig- 
nate the doctrine of Bismarck: ‘‘ That the 
State should take better care of its needy 
members than heretofore is not only a 
dictate of humaneness and Christianity, but 
also a necessity of conservative politics, 
which should aim to cultivate in the non- 
possessing classes of the population, who 
are at the same time the more numerous 
and least instructed, the view that the 
State is not only a necessary but also a 
beneficent institution.” This is directly 
opposed to Socialism, which aims to abol- 
ish the distinction between possessing and 
non-posseéssing classes. 

It is as difficult to define Socialism as 
it is to define Orthodoxy ; whatever defi- 
nition one offers, there is sure to be a 
Socialist to declare that the definition is 
wrong. For there are many types of 
Socialists. Among them are some dis- 


T a previous article I have sketched 


1 These articles are based on and in part condensed 
from a series of lectures on “ The Spirit of Democ- 
racy ” delivered by the author on consecutive Sunday 
afternoons before the Brooklyn (New York) Institute 
in January and February, 1910. 

_? If any of my readers are inclined to think that Po- 
litical or State Socialism, as in this article defined, 
is no longer maintained in Socialistic circles, I can 
only say: first, that I hope they are right, but, second, 
that my observation of the currents of to-day leads 
me to Seren wile Edmond Kelly, an advocate of a 
modified Political Socialism, in his statement (“ Twen- 
tieth Century Socialism,” 1910, p. 235), “ State Social- 
ism, therefore, is the form. probably most in vogue 
among workin n.” And I believe the best way to 
meet it is to define it clearly and to distinguish it 
from what may called voluntary Socialism, but 


what I prefer to call “ Industrial Democracy.” 
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contented men who want a larger share 
of wage and a less share of work ; some 
cranks who think they could manage 
the universe, though they cannot manage 
themselves; some idealists who dream 
beautiful dreams, but do not understand 
human conditions or human nature; 
some great thinkers who have done good 
work for the world and whom the world 
ought to recognize as teachers and lead- 
ers; and some in whom these contradic- 
tory qualities are mingled in various pro- 
portions. And as there are many types of 
Socialists, so there are many varieties of 
Socialism. I speak of a single type when 
I speak of Political Socialism, and, in 
order that I may not be accused of put- 
ting up a man of straw to knock him 
down, I invite these same Socialists to 
give my readers their definition of Social- 
ism as they understand it. 

Says Mr. H. M.. Hyndman: “In the 
end the entire power and means of pro- 
duction will belong to the State or its 
delegates, who will then be like the State 
itself, simply one great body of equal 
men organized to act in concert, with 
leaders chosen by themselves.” * 

That was in 1883, my Socialist friend 
may say ; twenty-seven years ago; Social- 
ism has changed since then. Consider, 
then, John Spargo’s definition, published 
in 1906, four years ago: “In the same 
general manner, we may summarize the 
principal functions of the State as follows: 
the State has the right and the power to 
organize and control the economic sys- 
tem, comprehending in that term the pro- 
duction and distribution of all social wealth 
wherever privaté enterprise is dangerous 
to the social well-being, or is inefficient.’ 
And he adds in a note: “I use the word 
‘State’ throughout in its largest, most 
comprehensive sense, as meaning the 


1“ Historical Basis of Socialism in England,” p. 457. 
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whole political organization of society.” * 
According to Socialism as thus defined by 
two leading Socialists, the political organi- 
zation is to control and administer the 
industries of the community. 

Those are individual definitions, my 
Socialistic friend will say. ‘Then compare 
with them an official definition from the 
German “ Social Democratic Programme,” 
issued in Germany, October, 1891: 

Nothing but the conversion of capitalistic 
private ownership of the means of produc- 
tion—the earth and its fruits, mines and 
quarries, raw material, tools, machines, 
means of exchange—into social ownership, 
and the substitution of Socialistic production, 
carried on by and for society in the place of 
the present production of commodities for 
exchange, can effect such a revolution that, 
instead of large industries and the steadily 
growing capacities of common production 
being, as hitherto, a source of misery and 
oppression to the classes whom they have 
despoiled, they may become a source of the 
highest well-being, and of the most perfect 
and comprehensive harmony.” 

English Political Socialism does not 
differ from Continental Political Socialism. 
It is thus epitomized by Jane T. Stoddart 
in her summary of Socialistic Congresses : 

Its cardinal principle is that the State 
should take out of private ownership the 
means of production, distribution, and ex- 
change. This single sentence contains the 
quintessence of the creed drawn up at So- 
cialist Congresses. The workers, as Social- 
ists believe, can be lifted out of their pres- 
ent misery only by the establishment of a 
democratic Work-State.” 3 

Or, if this epitome by an outsider is 
questioned, the reader may take this, 
quoted by Professor R. T. Ely, from 
one of its well-known leaders: ‘“ Perhaps 
no society of Socialists includes in its 
membership a larger number of highly 
educated men than the Fabian Society of 
England. One of its members, Mr. 
William Clarke, defines a Socialist as ‘ one 
who believes that the necessary instru- 
ments of production should be held and 
organized by the community, instead of 
by individuals or groups of individuals 
within or outside of the community.’ ” * 

It may be said that the *“‘ community ” is 
not synonymous with the “ State.” That 

1“ Socialism,” p. 219. 

2 The Erfurt “Social Democratic Programme ” of 
October, 1891, “ The Socialists at Work,” p. 170. 
3“ The New Socialism,” 


4“The Strength and 
p. 24. 


. . 
Weakness of Socialism,” 
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is true; and some Socialists anticipate in 
the community two legislative or guasi 
legislative bodies: one industrial, the 
other political. But neither is the public 
school . district identical with the town or 
the county. And yet we speak of edu- 
cation by the State in modern democratic 
communities as contrasted with education 
by the Church in the medizeval feudal com- 
munities. The essence of Political Social- 
ism is not the machinery by which the 
community will do its work, but the doc- 
trine that all the tools and implements of 
organized labor shall be owned by the 
community and all organized labor shall be 
directed by the community ; that, to quote 
again John Spargo, “the State has the 
right and the power to organize and control 
the economic system.”’ It is also true that 
the Socialist State as it is conceived by 
the Political Socialist is in some important 
respects unlike the modern State. In the 
view of some Socialists, all, or practically 
all, the injustices which now exist in soci- 
ety grow out of capitalism—that is, the 
private ownership of the means of pro- 
duction—and will disappear when capi- 
talization disappears and all the means 
of production are owned by the State. 
They hold, therefore, that there will no 
longer be any need of criminal laws or 
governmental power to protect persons 
and property, and none for taxes be- 
cause there will be no governmental 
expenses to be provided for. But this 
impossible vision deceives only the So- 
cialists who dream; it’ does not deceive 
the Socialists who think. Mr. Morris 
Hillquit, himself a radical Socialist, aftér 
defining the State by the sentence, “ the 
State makes and enforces laws and levies 
taxes,’ goes on to define the Socialist 
State in the following paragraph : 

For the purposes of public works, health, 
safety, and relief, the Socialist common- 
wealth will need vast material resources 
probably more than the modern State, and 
these resources, in whatever form and under 
whatever designation, can come only from 
the wealth-producing members of the com- 
monwealth—thus there must be a direct or ~ 
indirect tax on the labor or income of the 
citizen. The collection of this tax, the 
direction of the industries, and the regula- 
tion of the relations between the citizens 
will require some laws and some rules or 
instruments for their enforcement; hence 
even the element of coercion cannot be 
entirely absent in a Socialist society, at 
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least not as far as the human mind can at 
present conceive. The Socialist society as 
conceived by modern Socialists differs, of 
course, very radically from the modern State 
in form and substance. It is not a class 
State, it does not serve any part of the pop- 
ulation, and does not rule any other part of 
the population ; it represents the interests of 
the entire community, and it is for the bene- 
fit of the entire community that it levies 
taxes and makes and enforces laws. It is 
not the slave-holding State, nor the feudal 
State, nor the State of the dourgeotsie—it is 
a Socialist State, but a State nevertheless, 
and since little or nothing can be gained by 
inventing ‘a new term, we shall hereafter 
designate the proposed organized Socialist 
society as the Socialist State.’ 

Basing my definitions on those thus 
quoted from the advocates of Socialism, let 
me give my own. Political or State Social- 
ism means this : That the city, or the coun- 
ty, or the State, or the Nation, or all four 
each in its separate sphere, shall own all 
the tools and implements of collective in- 
dustry, all the trolleys, all the railways, all 
the factories, all the mines, all the forests, 
in a word, all those industrial enterprises 
which are carried on by groups of men 
acting together ; and this State shall organ- 
ize and direct this complicated industry as 
it now organizes and directs the army or 
the post-office ; and it shall assign to every 
one of us his place in this great industrial 
organization, and shall take the proceeds 
and divide them equitably among all the 
people. 

The thoughtful reader will perceive that 
Political Socialism continues the wages 
system, though ina new form. Society is 
still divided industrially into employer and 
employed. The State becomes the em- 
ployer ; all the ‘citizens of the State are 
the employed. We all are employees 
working fora wage. The work is assigned 
to us, the wage is determined for us, by 
our employer. It is true that the all, con- 
stituted as a State, are the employers of 
the all as individuals. In this sense, and 
in this sense only, are the employer and 
the employed the same. But ina Social- 
ist State all the members of the com- 
munity would be as truly working under 
a wage system as are now the post-office 
clerks or the host of clerical employees 
at Washington or the soldiers in the 
standing army. Each man’s task would 


be assigned to him by the State, and by 


1“ Socialism in Theory and Practice,” pp. 99, 100. 
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the State the hours and conditions of his 
labor. would be determined and his wages 
allotted. 

This is not industrial liberty. It is 
industrial servitude to a new master. 
Because I believe in industrial liberty and 
not in industrial servitude to any master, I 
am opposed to Political Socialism. ‘“ Con- 
science and honor,” says H. A. Taine, 
“everywhere enjoin a man to retain for 
himself some pottion of his independ- 
ence.” In Political Socialism the individual 
retains none of his industrial independ- 
ence. “ If,” continuesM. Taine, “in every 
modern constitution the domain of the 
State ought to be limited, it is in modern 
democracy that it should be the most 
restricted.” In Political Socialism the 
domain of the State is almost indefinitely 
extended. What the democratic State with 
unrestricted powers may do in destroying 
the independence of the individual M. 
Taine has well shown in his “ History of 
the French Revolution.” The curious 
reader will find the elaborate restrictions 
imposed by such a State upon the indus- 
trial and economic liberty of the indi- 
vidual illustrated in over thirty pages of 
that work. In this State “the social 
pact gives the social body absolute power 
over all its members.” The State takes 
his products of commerce, manufacture, 
and agriculture, takes “grain from the 
farmer’s barn, hay in the reaper’s shed, 
cattle in the fold, wine in the vats, hides 
at the butcher’s, leather in the tanneries, 
soap, tallow, sugar, brandy, cloths, linens, 
and the rest, in stores, depots, and ware- 
houses,” and pays for them in worthless 
paper, and sometimes not at all. It 
musters into military service all young 
men between eighteen and twenty-five, 
and condemns to death whoever evades 
the military draft; summons under pain 
of imprisonment all workmen who are 
needed for the service of the State, installs 
them and assigns them their tasks. It 
claims the right to close the churches, 
demolish the steeples, melt down the 
bells, send all the sacred vessels to the 
mint, proscribe every form of worship, 
exile the priests, change the market days 
so that no Catholics shall be able to buy 
fish on a fast day. It claims the right to 
put limits on individual fortunes, to fix the 
“T Volume III, Book 6, Chapter I. 
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price at which articles may be sold, to de- 
termine the rate of wages, to enact that 
the servant who works for any citizen 
shall belong to his family and sit at his 
table. In this universal bondage to the 
State it claims the right to dissolve all 
other bonds, as those of employer to em- 
ployed, of worshiper to the Church, of 
husband and wife, of parent and child. 
Marriage is held to be simply a civil con- 
tract ; it may be dissolved at any time at 
the option of the parties. Parental author- 
ity is denied: “ It is cheating nature to 
enforce those rights through constraint. 
The only right that parents have is their 
protection and watchfulness.”’ Such are 
some of the claims of the leaders of 
democratic absolutism in the hour of its 
temporary victory; such some of the 


‘regulations which they made during the 


brief period of their supremacy. They 
amply justify the warning of Alexis de 
Tocqueville: If “ever the free institu- 
tions of America are destroyed, that event 
may be attributed to the omnipotence of 
the majority.” They emphasize the truth 
that the absolutism of democracy is as 
dangerous as any other form of abso- 
lutism, and that it is as necessary for the 
protection of society to limit the power of 
a democratic State as it is to limit the 
power of an individual monarch. 

That Political Socialism demands, on 
the one hand, a great extension of the 
functions of government, and, on the other 
hand, the practical abolition of all checks 
on the power of the majority, is sufficiently 
illustrated by a reference to the platform 
of the Socialist party of the United States 
in the last Presidential election. That 
platform demanded as immediate meas- 
ures “the collective ownership of all rail- 
ways, telegraphs, telephones, steamship 
lines, and all other means of social trans- 
portation and communication ;” “ the col- 
lective ownership of all industries which 
are organized on a national scale, and in 
which competition has virtually ceased to 
exist ;’’ and the perpetual public owner- 
ship, and by implication operation, of all 
mines, quarries, forests, and water power. 
And it also demanded the abolition of the 
Senate, and of the power of the Supreme 
Court to pass upon the constitutionality 
of legislation enacted by Congress, power 
of the majority to amend the Constitution, 
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and the election of all judges by the peo- 
ple for short terms. And these immedi- 
ate measures were declared to be “ but a 
preparation of the workers to seize the 
whole power of government, in order that 
they may thereby lay hold of the whole 
system of industry, and thus come to 
their rightful inheritance.’’ This last sen- 
tence appears to me to be a very clear 
definition of the aims of Political Socialism 
and a striking illustration of that “* omnipo- 
tence of the majority’ which over half 
a century ago was declared to be the 
greatest peril to America’s free institu- 
tions. 

That the Socialist State would infringe 
individual liberty is frankly conceded by 
some Socialistic writers. Thus Karl 
Kautsky says: “It is true enough that 
Socialistic production is incompatible with 
full freedom of work ; z. ¢., with the free- 
dom of the laborer to work where, when, 
and as he wills. But this freedom of the 
workman is impossible under amy or- 
ganized association of laborers, whether 
founded on capitalistic or collectivist prin- 
ciples.” Similarly, Antoine Menger says : 
“We should be wrong, however, if we 
rejected entirely the idea which lies at the 
basis of these objections. While it is 
certain that for the community as a whole 
the lessening of economic freedom is not 
necessarily bound up with the democratic 
Work-State, the danger does undoubtedly 
exist that this form of government should 
misuse its great economic powers for the 
enslavement of the individual, as_ the 
present individualistic Power-State misuses 
its political supremacy.” But perhaps 
the most striking of these testimonies to 
the possible despotism which might arise 
in a Socialistic State is this programme 
laid down by M. Desliniéres : 


(a) The granting of arms to the executive 
gocnnante for the prevention of all disorder 
rom the beginning. This right is to be 
used with extreme moderation. 

(6) The suspension of the liberty of the 
press and of public meeting at the will of 
the government. 

(c) The restoration to the government of 
the right of appointing municipal bodies. 

(d@) All men of full age who have not yet 
reached the age of retirement are to be re- 
quired to work in the public service, in 
return for a fair salary. 

(e) For those who refuse, the punishment 
will be confiscation of all income above the 
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wage of a journeyman of the third class ; for 
those with a smaller income, enrollment 
among the pensionaries of the social poor 
law. 

(f) Any one who, without permission from 
the government, -lives more than three 
months abroad is to lose his natjonal rights 
and his property.’ 


It is true that the advocates of Political 
Socialism indignantly deny that it infringes 
individual liberty. But, after a somewhat 
careful study of their denials, I cannot see 
that they do anything more than show 
that capitalism also infringes individual 
liberty. Their general conclusion amounts 
to that frankly avowed by Karl Kautsky, 
that “the freedom of the laborer to work 
where, when, and as he wills ” is impossi- 
ble under any system. Mr. Edmond 
Kelly? does indeed argue, with elaborate 
comparative statistics, that a work-day of 
four hours would be sufficient in the 
Socialist State for self-support, giving the 
rest of the waking hours for leisure. But 
leisure for twelve hours is not liberty for 
sixteen. A slave is not a free man because 
the master who allots him his tasks and 
gives him his support requires only four 
hours a day to the task allotted. 

This sacrifice of liberty in the Socialist 
State is supposed to be compensated for 
by the attainment of justice. The motto 
of democracy is liberty, equality, fraternity. 
By this Socialistic programme liberty is 
thrown overboard in order that equality 
and fraternity may be retained. I believe 
that no equality or fraternity can exist 
that is not founded on justice, and that 
the Socialistic State would sacrifice jus- 
tice as well as liberty. There is neither 
equality nor fraternity in a state of society 
in which the individual is denied his natural 
rights, and these the Socialist State does 
deny. 

The Socialist State organizes all the 
industries, employs all the workers, allots 
them their tasks, assigns them their wages, 
and divides among the members of the 
community the product of the labor. How 
shall this product be divided? Upon this 
question State Socialists are not agreed. 
. There is no scheme of division which they 
have proposed that does not threaten to 
violate fundamental human rights. 





Jane T. 


1 All these ios are taken from 
“The New Socialism,” Chapter 
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= Twentieth Century Socialism,” pp. 227-234. 
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One scheme proposes as the principle 
of division, “ From every man according 
to his ability, to every man according to his 
need.” Toso modern and clear-minded 
a writer as Morris Hillquit this appears 
to be the ideal. ‘‘ To the Socialists,” he 
says, ‘‘ the old communistic motto, ‘ From 
each according to his ability, to each 
according to his needs,’ generally appears 
as the ideal rule of distribution in an 
enlightened human society, and quite 
likely the time will come when that high 
standard will be generally adopted by 
civilized communities.”+ High standard 
of what? Social justice? No! That is 
a principle of generosity, not of justice. 
Justice requires that society should secure 
to me what is my own. Generosity 
pleads with me to use what is my own 
for the benefit of my less fortunate neigh- 
bor. For society to take from me the 
product of my labor and give it to one 
who is more needy than I am is neither 
justice nor generosity. 

What the individual produces, by his 
unaided labor is his. It belongs to him 
because he has projected himself into it, 
and it is thus, as it were, a part of himself. 
The tailor makes two overcoats. They are 
his because they are the product of his in- 
dustry. Heis wearing one and carrying the 
other over his arm when a strange man 
approaches him and takes the second over- 
coat from him, saying, ‘“‘I have no over- 
coat, you have two; I will take the second 
overcoat from you on the principle ‘ From 
every man according to his ability, to every 
man according to his need.’” That is 
highway robbery. Or the tailor hangs 
his two overcoats on the hat-tree in his 
hall. A man who has no overcoat creeps 
into the hall, takes one from the hat-tree 
and carries it off. He is acting on the 
principle “ From every man according to 
his ability, to every man according to his 
need.” Thatis thieving. Or, having two 
overcoats, the stranger proposes to the 
tailor to put up the four overcoats and 
throw dice for the four, and the tailor 
agrees. Both overcoats are put up, the 
stranger throws double sixes, and gets 
both the overcoats of the tailor. That is 
gambling. Or the State comes into the 
tailor’s house and takes one of his over- 
coats and gives it to his unprovided neigh- 


1“ Socialism in Theory and Practice,” p. 117. 
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bor, and justifies the act by the motto, 
‘‘ From every man according to his ability, 
to every man according to his need.” 
That is Political Socialism—in one of its 
forms. What I have produced by my 
labor no man, no body of men, no State, 
has a right to take from me without giving 
me adequate compensation for it. My 
Socialistic friend says, ‘“ Does not the 
State take your property by taxation ?”’ 
Yes, and it gives me the protection of a 
just government in compensation. If it 
does not give me such protection, then the 
State is a robber. Or he says: “ Does 
not the capitalist take the laborer’s product, 
give him what the capitalist thinks, or 
appears to think, is a just return for the 
labor, and keep the rest of the product 
for himself?” Yes! And that is the rea- 
son why I object to capitalism. And the 
injustice involved in the capitalist taking 
the labor product, paying a wage for the 
labor, and appropriating the rest of the 
product as he thinks best is not cured by 
having the State take the labor product, 
pay a wage for the | bor, and appropriate 
the rest as the State thinks best. 

A second method of distribution is thus 
stated by Annie Besant : 

Since in public affairs ethics are apt to go 
to the wall and appeals to social justice too 
often fall on deaf ears, it is lucky that in this 
case ethics and convenience coincide. The 
impossibility of estimating the separate value 
of each man’s labor with any really valid re- 
sult, the friction which would arise, the jeal- 
ousies which would be provoked, the inevi- 
table discontent, favoritism, and jobbery that 
would prevail: all these things will drive the 
Communal Council into the right path, equal 
remuneration for all workers.’ 

Annie Besant is not an authority on 
Socialism, and ‘“‘ equal remuneration for all 
workers ” finds few advocates among So- 
cialistic writers, though it is stated by 
one writer to be in the programme of the 
Modern French Socialists.2 It is by no 
means certain that it would not find many 
advocates among the workers in a Social- 
ist State. The fact that the somewhat 
similar motto, “ Equal wages for equal 
work ”—the equality of work being deter- 
mined by the official position occupied 

' The Fabian Essays on Socialism, pp. 148, 149. 

*“ The average labor hour is the unit of value, and 
all distribution and exchange will take place on the 
basis of such a unit of value.”—Jessica Peixotto, “ The 


ey Revolution and Modern French Socialism,” 
p. 354. 
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and the hours spent—was enthusiastically 
advocated as a principle of absolute jus- 
tice by a large number of school-teachers 
in New York City, is ominously significant. 
Whatever may be said of that motto, 
Mrs. Besant’s “ Equal remuneration for 
all workers” is palpably unjust. The 
worker is entitled to be paid for his work 
according to the benefit which he confers, 
not according to the time during which he 
is employed. The bank president’s work 
is worth more to the community than the 
bank porter’s work. Justice demands 
that each man should receive the product 
of his labor because it is his labor. If 
that is impossible, then he should receive 
its equivalent. 

To secure to each worker such a just 
equivalent for his work some Socialisis 
propose to constitute a Board or Council 
which would take all that is produced by 
the organized labor of the State, sell it, 
and divide the proceeds among the work- 
ingmen as the Board might deem equita- 
ble. The practical objections which: Mrs. 
Besant tersely presents to that scheme, 
‘‘ the jealousies which would be provoked, 
the inevitable discontent, favoritism, and ~ 
jobbery that would prevail,” are impliedly 
recognized by other Socialistic writers. 
Mr. Edmond Kelly thinks that “ it will be 
indispensable to submit these matters to 
an industrial parliament in which every 
industry will be represented.’”’' He does 
not explain why it will be indispensable, 
but we may assume that the reason is 
the one assigned by Mrs. Besant as to an 
administrative board. But past political 
experience does not indicate that parlia- 
ments are immune from jealousies and 
jobbery. A principal objection to a pro- 
tective tariff is the fact that the various 
interests represented in Congress struggle 
each for the largest possible share in the 
protection. One is appalled in imagining 
what would be the conditions in an indus- 
trial parliament whose main business it 
would be to divide the proceeds of the 
industry of the Socialist State among all 
the officials and the workers in the social- 
ized industry. 

Finally, some Socialistic writers pass by 
the question how the proceeds of industry 
shall be distributed in the socialist State 


1“ Twentieth Century Socialism,” p. 305. 
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with the air of “‘ we will cross that bridge 
when we come to it.” But we have 
already come to it. It.is the crux of the 
whole question. The only reason for any 
form of Socialism is the fact that under 
our present industrial system the rewards 
of labor are unevenly distributed. He 
who proposes to us a better system must 
make it clear to us that his proposal in- 
volves a better distribution. The whole 
labor problem is nothing else than this: 
How in organized industry should the 
product be shared by those who are en- 
gaged in it? In our modern complicated 
society the laborer cannot avail himself of 
the product of his labor. The chef in a 
hotel cannot eat all the food he cooks, 
the tailor cannot wear all the clothes 
he makes, the shoemaker in a factory 
cannot use the eyeholes which he punches 
in the shoes for the shoe-strings, nor can 
the tanner use the skins which he cures. 
Since the workman cannot receive the 
product of his labor, justice demands 
that he should receive the equivalent 
for that product. The labor problem 
reduced to its simplest term is this: In 


what proportion should the value of an 
article made by a score of co-operating 


workers be divided among them? To 
give it all to the tool-owner and leave him 
to give what he will or what he can be 
made to give to the laborer is unjust. To 
require every man to contribute all he can 
and allow him to take only what he needs 
is unjust. ‘To give an equal share to every 
worker regardless of what he has _pro- 
duced is unjust. To unite all the workers 
in any community in one great industrial 
corporation, and to have a Board of Di- 
rectors elected by the stockholders—that 
is, all the citizens in the community—to 
divide the product as they think best, 
is at least an attempt to secure justice. 
But past political experience does not 
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justify the sanguine hopes of those who 
expect that it will ‘in fact produce a just 
result. 

I do not object to Political or State 
Socialism because it is an impossible ideal ; 
I do not think that any true ideal is impos- 
sible. Whatever ought to be done can be 
done. My objection to State or Political 
Socialism is that it is not an ideal; that it 
is the reverse of an ideal ; that it would be 
unjust and injurious to all concerned ; that 
it would take the community out of a 
rather uncomfortable frying-pan and put 
it into an intolerably hot fire. Whatever 
evils exist in the present industrial sys- 
tem—and I think there are such evils and 
that they are very great—will be cured, 
not by a denial of the fundamental rights 
of men, but by a clear recognition and a 
better protection of those rights; not by 
the destruction of industrial liberty, but by 
the development of industrial liberty ; not 
by a continuance of the wages system 
with the State the only employer and 
all citizens wage-earners, but by the sub- 
stitution for the wages system,’in which 
a few men own the tools and imple- 
ments of industry and the many work 
with them, a system of Industrial Dc moc- 
racy in which the tool-owners will be 
workers, and the workers will be tool- 
owners ; a state of society in which the 
present division into two classes of cap- 
italists and laborers will come to an end 
because the capitalists will become laborers 
and the laborers will become capitalists. 
One may call this Socialism if he will. 
But it is voluntary, not compulsory, Social- 
ism. It does not sacrifice individual lib- 
erty to organization, but makes organiza- 
tion at once the product and the instrument 
of individual liberty. 

To define this system and to point out 
the steps toward its ultimate consumma- 
tion will be the object of my next article. 
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A UNION PREACHER 
BY WILLIAM T. ELLIS 


WO years ago the news despatches 
told of the largest mass-meeting 
of workingmen ever assembled 

within walls in the history of labor unjon- 
ism. The gathering, strangely enough, 
was held under the auspices of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
and it was pronounced the largest meeting 
ever held in connection with that historic 
body of large convocations—for Kansas 
City’s Convention Hall, which the occa- 
sion crowded, has a seating capacity of 
twelve thousand. ‘The Governor of the 
State, the Moderator of the General As- 
sembly, the Treasurer of the American 
Federation of Labor, and, principally, 
Charles Stelzle, made speeches. The 
meeting itself, the latest and consequently 
the greatest of a series of the sort con- 
ceived and arranged by Stelzle, was really 
the latter’s vital message. How thor- 


oughly it marks a new era in the relations 
between the workingman and the churches 


is evidenced by the fact, which would 
shock many strait-laced persons, that a 
big, red-headed German brewery worker 
was secretary of the labor council which 
co-operated with the committee of preach- 
ers in bringing the meeting to pass. The 
Bartenders’ Union of Kansas City attended 
in a body. So, apart from the sprinkling. 
of Presbyterians present, it was not a 
church-going crowd. Yet it typified what 
Stelzle is doing. It brought the preachers 
and their prosperous members to a labor 
meeting, and it attracted a multitude of 
workingmen to a religious service. In 
practically all the large cities of the land 
Stelzle has engineered gatherings of, this 
sort. He has even crowded the ultra- 
fashionable Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church of New York with toilers from 
the East Side of a Sunday evening. 

For more than four years past Stelzle 
has written, for the eyes of the men who 
toil, a weekly article on some phase of the 
labor problem in the large or of the labor- 
ing man’s problems in the concrete. These 
articles have been supplied gratuitously to 
thrée hundred and fifty labor papers. 
This means an aggregate of several mill- 
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ion readers a week; and any man who 
sits down week by week to talk upon 
economic and social and moral questions 
to millions of people is a prodigious factor 
in the Nation’s life; there is a sense in 
which Stelzle is more truly a National 
labor “‘ leader ”’ than many of the general 
officers of trades-unionism. If these arti- 
cles were his only claim to distinction, they 
would make him noteworthy; but they 
are only an incident in a diversified and 
far-ramifying work. 

Charles Stelzle is a machine-shop grad- 
uate who is teaching organized Protestant- 
ism in America that its biggest task at 
the moment is to understand, serve, and 
co-operate with the workingman. At the 
same time he has made himself a National 
force in labor unionism, in pursuance of 
his mission to teach the man who toils 
that the Church of the Carpenter should 
be his best friend and ally. 

How this man has thus made himself a 
force in the labor world, axd at the same 
time a tremendous factor in organized 
Christianity, having more actual accom- 
plishments to his credit than some pre- 
tentious National organizations, is one of 
the romances possible only in a free land 
where there is a free church. It is char- 
acteristic of America that, both when 
Stelzle was being cheered to the echo by 
the National Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor and when he was 
being given a rare and demonstrative ova- 
tion by the staid and dignified General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
nobody should have paused to inquire as 
to the man’s antecedents. He was simply 
accepted as one who had “ made good.” 
Anybody curious to search back for the 
“why ” of Stelzle’s extraordinary person- 
ality and accomplishments would have 
found a prematurely sober, wide-eyed, 
wondering urchin in a New York tene- - 
ment, munching stale rolls made ap- 
petizing by a pinch of salt, while the 
overworked but uncomplaining mother 
fearfully stitched her life into women’s 
wrappers at two dollars a dozen. 


Begun ‘chronologically, the simple, 
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dramatic biography would have to start 
with the hopes of a German emigrant 
family setting out from the fatherland for 
America. The battle for prosperity was 
not easy, however, and the head of the 
house fell in the conflict. In the two tene- 
ment rooms the mother and sisters con- 
tinued the brave fight against ever-nigh 
poverty, against environing moral hurt, 
against ignorance, and against despair. 
That terrible necessity which produces a 
desperate worker kept the family as pupils 
in its school. Apprenticed to privation, 
the boy early began to be a contributor to 
the family fund—when eight years of age 
stripping tobacco in a tenement basement 
at fifty cents a week ; later working as a 
newsboy, peddler, flower-maker, waiter, 
and doing the odd jobs that can be picked 
up by an alert child of the tenements. 

Learning the trade of machinist in the 
Hoe Printing-Press Works in New York, 
he pursued that vocation until he had 
become a master mechanic:  Stelzle still 
carries the card of a journeyman machin- 
ist, in good standing in his union. The 
strain of seriousness and indomitable reso- 
lution which the tenement wrought into 
his life sent the youth to night school. 
It had made him a book-a-day patron of 
the public library as soon as he was old 
enough to be trusted with a card. It 
also interested him in the East Side mis- 
sion church to which he accompanied his 
mother. Along with his daily employ- 
ment and betweenwhiles study thereafter 
went considerable activity as a mission 
worker. 

While building a working philosophy 
of life out of his own experience and 
observations, as the most learned and 
unlettered alike have to do, Stelzle devel- 
oped an intense conviction as to the rela- 
tion between the altruistic and fraternal 
teachings of Christianity and the needs 
of that vast world of toilers of which he 
expected always to be a part. To him 
it seemed that men could be most effect- 
ively and fandamentally helped through 
religion. 

After having grown to manhood in 
New York, Stelzle went to the Moody 
Bible School in Chicago, where one may 
take a short cut into the ministry or other 
“religious” professions. Stelzle did not 


yet ‘aspire to the ministry. Down in St. 
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Louis there was a difficult piece of mission 


work, the Markham Memorial Presby- — 


terian Mission, which had proved rather 
too much for all who had hitherto under- 
taken it. It was a situation for which 
experience on New York’s East Side was 
a better qualification than a course in a 
theological seminary. Gradually the situ- 
ation developed so that it became inevi- 
table that Stelzle, the lay worker, should 
be regularly ordained a clergyman. For 
this he prepared himself by special studies. 
He is to-day as innocent of a theological 
seminary course as he is of a college edu- 
cation. But he is a diligent undergraduate 
in the University of Hard Knocks. 
Markham Memorial was soon talked 
about as a model workingman’s church. 
Stelzle quietly took it out of the mission 
category. He does not believe that the 
problem of the Church and the working- 
man is to be solved by opening for the 
latter a mission in the poorer quarter of 
town. This indicates his fundamental 
attitude toward the labor problem. The 
workingman is aman. He does not ask 
charity or patronage or favor. If the 
Church is to win him, it will not be by 
condescension on her part, but by proving 
herself worthy of his respect and confi- 
dence. It does not lie on the surface, 
but a close observer may see that Stelzle 
is making a fight for the preservation of 
the American type. He would offset the 
class tendency by an earnest and multi- 
form pressing home of those democratic 
ideals which inhere in the American type 
and in the gospel of the Nazareth Work- 
ingman. Unlimited civil laws and trade 
agreements cannot solve the labor prob- 
lem; only these old, old ideals of frater- 
nity and equality and justice can do so. 
The one picture which Stelzle has used 





. 


most persistently in his literature is that © 


of a workingman and an employer clasp- 
ing hands. 

Nobody would pick Stelzle out of a 
crowd as being anybody in particular ; he 
is not naturally striking, and he has not 
learned to pose. In a Presbyterian Gen- 
eral Assembly a stranger would take this 
quiet man with the soft voice for a lay 
delegate from an inland town. At a labor 
union convention he would be checked up 
as one of the leaders of a “local.” No- 
where would he be identified as a preacher. 
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Physically, he is below the average height. 
His head is big and broad and bald. 
Something besides age has made him 
bald, for he is only thirty-nine. His eyes 
are wide apart, and look at one witha 
steadiness that suggests a trace of defi- 
ance or assertiveness. The nose is large 
and the chin is strong. A strength that 
is not yet masterfulness is indicated by 
the face, which is of a distinctly Teutonic 
type. The mouth is big and firm; it 
indicates the executive rather than the 
orator. 

When Stelzle speaks from the platform 
his utterance is quiet, simple, unadorned 
except by frequent well-turned phrases, 
homely proverbs (as, to quote a favorite, 
“Josh Billings says, ‘ Before you can have 
an honest hoss race you must have an 
honest human race’”’), and simple illus- 
trations from the life of the plain man. 
His speech has no flourishes or flights of 
oratory ; he talks as an‘advocate present- 
ing a case in which he is tremendously 
interested and about which he knows 
more than he is telling. These qualities 
of reserve and conviction and intimate 
familiarity with his theme are probably 
responsible, in a large measure, for the 
impression which he makes. 

It was with his pen that Stelzle pried 
open the door to large usefulness for 
himself. Other men were theorizing 
upon the subject, and an_ occasional 
preacher was putting on overalls and 
starting off with a dinner-pail to find out 
how it feels to be a workingman, and to 
get material for future sermons; but 
Stelzle was the real thing. Every line he 
wrote rang true. The same conditions 
that produced a good piece of work at 
the lathe or the vise held true in this new 
craft of writing. Then, from addressing 
the leaders of the churches through the 
religious press, Stelzle turned to present 
the other side of the case to the working- 
man. So he offered to the editors of the 
labor press over the land—and these 
papers are more numerous and more 
widely read than most of us imagine—a 
weekly article on some phase of his gen- 
eral specialty. ‘Since Stelzle can write 
terse, strong English, and since his articles 
are short and full of common sense, some 
three hundred and fifty editors accepted 
the proposition and now print this weekly 
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contribution. One of them told me that 
it is the best material regularly appearing 
in the labor press. The articles cover a 
wide range: from a definite presentation 
of the claims of Christ upon workingmen 
to a plea for the rights of the working- 
man’s wife. This is a fair sample : 


“IT BELIEVE----” 
AN EVERY-DAY CREED 
‘By the Rev. Charles Stelzle 


I BELIEVE IN MY JoB. It may not be a 
very important job, but it is MINE. Further- 
more, it is God’s job for ME. He has a 
purpose in my life with reference to his plan 
for the world’s progress. No other fellow 
can take my place. It isn’t a big place, to 
be sure, but for years I have been molded 
in a peculiar way to fill a peculiar niche in 
the world’s work. I could take no other 
man’s place. He has the same claim asa 
specialist that I make for myself. In the 
end, the man whose name was never heard 
beyond the house in which he lived, or the 
shop in which he worked, may have a larger 
place than the chap whose name has been a 
household word in two continents. Yes, I 
believe in my job. May I be kept true +o 
the task which lies before me—true to my- 
self and to God who intrusted me with it. 

I BELIEVE IN MY FELLOW-MAN. He may 
not ——- ee with me. I’d feel sorry for 
him if he did, because I myself do not 
believe some of the things that were abso- 
lutely sure in my own mind a dozen years 
ago. May he never lose faith in himself, 
because, if he does, he may lose faith in me, 
and that would hurt him more than the 
former, and it would really hurt him more 
than it would hurt me. , 

I BELIEVE IN MY COUNTRY. I believe in 
it because it is made up of my fellow-men—. 
I can’t go back on either of us 
and be true to my creed. If it isn’t the best 
country in the world, it is partly because I 
am not the kind of a man that I should be. 

I BELIEVE IN MY HOME. It isn’t a rich 
home. It wouldn’t satisfy some folks, but 
it contains jewels which cannot be purchased 
in the markets of the world. When I enter 
its secret chambers and shut out the world 
with its care, 1 ama lord. Its motto is serv- 
ice, its reward is love. There is no other 
place in all the world which fills its place, 
and heaven can be only a larger home, with 
a Father who is all-wise and patient and 
tender. 

I BELIEVE IN TO-DAY. It is all that I 
possess. The past is of value galy as it can 
make the life of to-day fuller and freer. 
There is no assurance of to-morrow. I want 
to make good to-day. 


The upshot of his writings in the Church 
press and of his success in St. Louis was 
that the Presbyterian denomination called 
Stelzle to the new and venturesome task 
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of trying to bridge the gulf between the 
Church‘and the workingman. ‘However 
great her good will, the Church was out 
of, touch with the workingman. — And it 
wasno; unknown thing <for workingmen 
to hiss the name of the Church. - At one 
National: meeting. of the American Federa- 
tion of. Labor which he attended as a 
delegate Stelzle had heard this ; so that 
his sense of loyalty to Christianity made 
him resolve to try to remedy the injustice 
—for so he viewed it, feeling that he knew 
the Church better than they. Within a 
few years after this incident Stelzle him- 
self was cheered to the echo as from the 
platform of the annual convention of that 
same body he championed the cause of 
the Church. 

The Presbyterians did not know exactly 
how the end they sought was to be accom- 
plished; at least it was a move in the 
right direction to set the ablest man they 
could find to working upon it. They 
made Stelzle a sort of “‘ ’steenth ”’ assistant 
secretary of the Home Mission Board, 
for lack of a better classification of the 
enterprise. That was half a dozen.years 
ago. Now thousands of men know Stelzle 
who never heard of the Presbyterian 
Board’ of Home Missions. To-day, while 
still associated with the same Board, he is 
called ‘Superintendent of the Department 
of Church and Labor. Stelzle’s own defi- 
nition of his official work is worth quoting : 
‘To interpret the Church to workingmen, 
to interpret workingmen to the Church; 
and to interpret employer and employee 
to each other, through education, inspira- 
tion, mediation, evangelism, and twentieth- 
century methods of Christian work.” 

When he first undertook this work, 
Stelzle’s principal task was addressing 
gatherings of preachers and telling them 
some plain truths about: the workingman 
and their responsibilities to him and for 
him. As may easily be imagined, there 
is more than a little to be said on this 
score. When talking to church people, 
Stelzle deals the faithful wounds of a. 
friend. Much will be received from him 
that a professional labor leader could not 
in expediency say ; for is he not an offi- 
cial representative of the Presbyterian 
denomination ? 

While he addresses the Church as a 
champion of the workingman, in labor 
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union meetings, on the contrary, and yet 
consistently, Stelzle holds a brief’ for the 
Church, and frankly represents to his fel- 
low-unionists. wherein’ they have been 
“unfair.” to'the Church and to the Car- 
penter. 

Stelzle profoundly ‘believes in Christian- 
ity and the Church. © He says:* “ Since 
the success of any great social reform is 
dependent upon a high, unselfish moral 
character, and since Christianity makes 
the development of this character its chief 
business, it follows that the Church has a 
most important part in the great work 
which concerns the social life of mankind. 
And the Church is trying to do her part. 
The preacher who left the Church because’ 
of his interest in the masses, feeling that 
she was not doing enough for them, was 
glad to come back after a two years’ cam- 
paign in their behalf outside of the Church, 
because he discovered that, however the 
Church may have fallen short in her work, 
there is no one outside of her walls who 
is doing more than she.” ? 

In illustration of the oneness and essen- 
tial simplicity of the labor question, Stelzie 
says that in neither church nor labor union 
meeting has he had a new question put 
to him. for three years. Speeches are 
followed by questions and discussion. 
The Rev. Charles Stelzle has heard with 
equanimity enough attacks upon the 
Church to startle a bishop out of his com- 
placency. Used always to the rough-and- 
tumble of life, Stelzle is not disturbed by 
even the breeziest of discussions.. He 
frequently tells the story of the Chicago 
Socialist who hurled at him the declaration, 
** Poverty is the cause of all sin.” . “‘ Then 
I presume you will say that all the mill 
ionaires are saints,’ was the dry reply. 
A unionist. said, answering the question, 
‘“Why don’t more workingmen go . to 
church?” “ If the churches would discuss 
the labor question, workingmen would 
flock into them.” “TI believe that labor 
unions make a specialty of the labor ques- 
tion,” responded Stelzle; “why don’t 
workingmen flock to the meetings of the 
unions?” Stelzle has that readiness of 
retort which, although society novelists 
know it not, one hears at its best in the 
workshop. He is as frank in characteriz- 
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ing the coarse and vituperative unionist 
who, as fraternal delegate to the minis- 
ters’ meeting, undertakes to “skin the 
preachers alive,” as he is in expressing 
his opinion of the clergyman who, wear- 
ing his professional smile, tries to-‘ dear 
brother ”’ the workingman into the Church. 

Let me sum up some of the tangible 
results of Stelzle’s work: One of his most 
far-reaching accomplishments was the in- 
auguration of the system of exchange of 
“ fraternal delegates ’’ between the minis- 
terial union and the central labor union of 
a city. Some one hundred American 
cities now effect this exchange, whereby 
a representative of the ministerial union 
sits as a non-voting member of the labor 
union, and the latter’s delegate likewise 
attends the meetings of the clergymen. 
What this means in the promotion of a 
better understanding on both sides and 
in mutual service may not be easily imag- 
ined. 

** Labor Memorial Sunday,” which has 
been widely observed throughout America, 
is another institution that owes its existence 
to Stelzle. By the action of the National 
Convention of the American Federation 
of Labor, the date of the observance has 
been fixed as the second Sunday in May. 
On that day the ministers of all churches 
are requested to preach on some phase 
of the labor question. Frequently labor 
unions attend this church service in a 
body. 

Few men address a greater variety of 
meetings than Stelzle: church congrega- 
tions, labor union meetings, and mass- 
meetings of men are his staples; socio- 
logical conferences, theological seminaries, 
colleges, and shop meetings make fre- 
quent calls upon him. With the idea of 
mutually introducing preachers and work- 
ingmen, Stelzle has promoted brief noon- 
hour religious meetings in workshops. In 
six cities, during sixty days, he and his 
co-laborers conducted a thousand meet- 
ings with two hundred thousand working- 
men in four hundred shops, enlisting five 
hundred preachers, distributing fifty thou- 
sand gospels and one hundred and fifty- 
six thousand pamphlets—all at a cost of 
four dollars a meeting ! 

Since an apprentice in a machine-shop 
is not taught to build printing-presses by 
guesswork or approximation, but to use 
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calipers and square, so this machinist- 
sociologist is erecting his larger work on 
a basis of ascertained facts. When the 
New York Presbytery asked him to direct 
a ministry for the foreign-speaking popu- 
lation of Manhattan, he first set to work 
to have a huge map made, in colors, 
showing the situation and size and nation- 
ality of every foreign colony in the city, 
together with the location of every church, 
theater, saloon, or other social force that 
is to be found among these. 

To contribute toward the solution yr 
the pressing enigmas of his time is, as I 
see it, the man’s consuming passion; he 
is at heart close kin to all whose battle- 
cry is brotherhood, for human weal is his 
supreme goal. His hobby is helpfulness ; 
his ambition is altruism. The tenement 
boy is trying, by the best method he 
knows, to give the sons of other poor 
men a better chance than he himself en- 
joyed. And he understands the essential 
art of linking up the desirable to the pos- 
sible ; relating what he knows to what he 
can do; crystallizing theory into actuality. 
This is the lesson learned at the machin- 
ist’s bench. To use a term of the trade 
in an enlarged sense, he is “a practical 
man.” Theories about capital and labor 
interest him less than actual methods of 
getting the two forces to pull together for 
the welfare of both, and of getting them 
both to stand on a Christian platform. 
He has done more to bring the big, por- 
tentous, and vital labor issue before the 
churches of America, and has done more 
to present Christianity sympathetically to 
the workingman, than any other living 
person or agency. Small wonder that 
the other great American denominations, 
seeing Stelzle’s power, are appointing 
industrial committees, commissions, and 
secretaries. 

I think that primarily Stelzle is serving 
the laboring men through the Church, and 
not the Church through the laboring man. 
His constantly repeated message is that 
he believes that the Church is custodian 
of that which labor most needs ; and that 
the best friend of the man who toils is 
the Artisan of Nazareth. In short, he 


thinks that the vexatious industrial prob- 
lem can be solved only along the lines of 
the life and teachings of Jesus, 
Brother of rich and poor. 


best 











TAKING THOUGHT FOR AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURE 
BY HERBERT FRANCIS SHERWOOD 


‘HERE is a growing realization 
that for economic reasons there 
should be a return to the land 

and a change in agricultural methods in 
the United States. A wider gap between 
supply and demand in favor of the supply 
is required in the interest of the consumer, 
and the application »f modern business 
practice to the agricultural industry is 
essential for the welfare of the producer. 
Intensive methods of production are being 
urged for the creation of the better supply. 
Co-operation 1s looked upon as the eco- 
nomic requirement of the producer. The 
successful introduction of these two ele- 
ments into an industry which is strongly 
individualistic in its operation has been a 
problem difficult of solution in America. 
It involves not only additional capital and 
more widespread scientific training, but 
the improvement of social conditions to a 
point which will balance the attractions of 
urban life. Consolidation of small coun- 
try schools, manual training in the form 
of school gardens, agricultural schools, 
experiment stations, Government bulletins, 
and, in the South, demonstration farms, 
have been breaking up ‘the soil for the 
growth of a new order of things. In 
Canada Dr. James W. Robertson has 
developed a comprehensive system of 
education adapted to the needs of rural 
life which is intended to stimulate in the 
farmer and his family a greater interest 
in agriculture as a science, and raise the 
standard of living by increasing the ca- 
pacity for enjoyment of the rich variations 
of life exhibited around the doorstep. 

The trend of economic conditions has 
aroused fresh interest in the agricultural 
needs of the Nation. It is probable that 
the near future will see the general appli- 
cation of methods for obtaining the hoped- 
for results. Recently several plans have 
been suggested for recruiting thé ranks 
of agriculture which point the way to a 
more general practice of intensive methods 
and the adoption of co-operation. One 
of these is that of Governor Hadley, of 


Missouri, formulated in association with a 
group of other men. They propose that 
men who have gained control of a large 
proportion of the world’s wealth, and 
have thereby assumed a certain responsi- 
bility toward society, should invest part of 
their surplus in the creation of homes in 
the country. In order to accomplish this, 
the creation of an association in corporate 
form is proposed. Its purpose would be 
the provision of the capital necessary for 
the establishment of farm colonies of 
families who have the capacity and the 
ambition essential to make a success of 
farming, but who never can, under pres- 
ent conditions of living, obtain the capi- 
tal required for the transfer from the city 
to the country. The initial capitalization 
is to be $1,000,000, the fund, as it is paid 
up, being utilized in the organization of 
‘‘ colony units,’”’ at an expenditure on each 
of approximately $50,000. The latter 
sum is to be divided into thirty-two por- 
tions of $1,200 each for the purchase and 
equipment of that number of forty-acre 
farms ina suitable locality where land can 
be obtained at $10 an acre. The bal- 
ance of $11,600 is to be used for the pur- 
chase and equipment of a central farm of 
160 acres. The small farms would be 
sold to the colonists on eleven-year con- 
tracts, calling for no payment the first 
year, but annual installments thereafter 
of $160. This sum would include an in- 
terest charge of three per cent. The 
central farm would be in charge of a 
trained agriculturist, who would assist the 
individual farmers in planning and °lo- 
cating their fields, buildings, and crops, 
and advise regarding crop rotations. On 
this farm would be placed the larger ma- 
chinery, the creamery, cannery, sawmill, 
and other equipment and plant requiring 
power and necessary for preparing the 
products of the colony for market. The 
director of the central farm would estab- 
lish a standard of quality for the produce 
and conduct the details of marketing, thus 
gaining the advantage of co-operation and 
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creating a demand for the products bear- 
ing the name of the. colony. 

Such a colony would also have social 
advantages. Not only would there be 
an opportunity for mutual intercourse 
regarding agricultural methods, with a 
standard toward which to work, but also 
for wholesome amusement and the means 
to provide adequate educational facilities. 
Established in different States, these colo- 
nies would serve as demonstrations to 
the surrounding country and be in reality 
** Applied Schools of Agriculture.” 

Another plan suggested is that of colo- 
nizing immigrants who are acquainted with 
the intensive methods of European agri- 
culture, and who would prefer to return 
to the occupation in which they have 
some expert knowledge and for which 
they have an affection rather than drag 
out their lives toiling for a daily wage in 
a labor camp or continue the losing 
battle for vitality in the congested foreign 
quarter of some city. The proposition of 
the men who are promulgating this plan 
is to divide suitable undeveloped land in 
the neighborhood of a central shipping 
point into ten-acre plots. On the alter- 
nate spaces would be erected a house and 
the necessary outbuildings. The places 
would then be rented to the settler with 
the option of purchase, and the essential 
tools, seeds, and fertilizer would be fur- 
nished on credit. An expert agricul- 
turist whose advice could be had without 
cost would be provided for each colony. 
There would also be buildings erected 
for the reception of the crops and their 
preparation for market, the company 
agreeing to buy these at the market price 
whenever the farmers desired to sell them. 
The alternate unoccupied areas would 
be available at nominal rentals to those 
who wished larger tracts, or could be 
purchased. ‘This plan has been evolved 
with the Southern seaboard and truck 
gardening in view. 

Dr. Frederick van Eeden, the well- 
known Dutch writer, sociologist, and phy- 
sician, is planning to organize a colony of 
Dutch farmers to be located near Wilming- 
ton, North Carolina. The underlying idea 
is that of giving practical illustration of a 
theory of social organization. The land 
is to be held by a corporation in which 
capitalists, consumers, and producers shall 
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have an interest. The cash is to be pro- 
vided through the sale of bonds and pre- 
ferred stock to the first and second groups 
respectively. The tenants and employees 
would hold the common stock and receive 
the entire benefits beyond the interest on 
the bonds and the fixed non-cumulative 
dividend on the preferred stock. The 
tenants would pay rental for their land— 
for they would not be permitted to buy 
it—and have the advantage of co-opera- 
tive buying and selling through their 
own representatives and low freight rates 
through shipments in large quantities. 
The middleman would be eliminated ; the 
principle of co-operative effort would be 
taught by practice. 

The following are some of the advantages 
advanced by Dr. van Eeden for this plan: 

It will provide for the consumer fresher 
produce than is otherwise obtainable, and 
it will reduce the cost, if he is a stock- 
holder, through his share of the profits. 

The investment of the capitalist will be 
represented by a mortgage bond bearing 
interest at five per cent, and he will have 
the added satisfaction of aiding in a prac- 
tical way a movement to send men “ back 
to the land.” 

The colony will be a social experiment 
conducted on a safe business basis. It 
will be an effort to show how far the 
evils of landlordism can be avoided by 
making it impossible for the farmer to sell 
his land with the object of living on the 
interest of the money received from it, or 
of renting it for the purpose of living on 
the earnings of the laborers and thus 
becoming a landlord. 

It will remove from the town the per- 
sons who ought to be on the land, and 
give them a productive activity. 

It will give to the farmer all the profits 
of his work by making him the stockholder 
of the company which markets his prod- 
ucts for him and enables him by cg-oper- 
ative methods to purchase seeds, imple- 
ments, fertilizers, and other necessities at 
wholesale rates. It will also educate the 
fresh immigrants to work productively. 
and in co-operation. 

It will add co-operative stores for the 
benefit of the farmers, and combine the 
necessary industrial enterprises, such as 
dairy and canning factories, for working 
up their products. 
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In other words, it will be an “ agricul- 
tural democracy ” onasmall scale. More 
than two hundred and fifty Dutch fami- 
lies highly experienced in intensive agri- 
culture have expressed a desire to come to 
America to engage in such an enterprise. 

None of these plans fulfills entirely the 
ideal presented by Sir Horace Plunkett 
recently in The Outlook. The first, 
apparently, is in danger of being open to 
the charge of paternalism. No provision 
appears to have been made by which the 
colony can ultimately become entirely in- 
dependent of the organizing corporation. 
Should not the large farm eventually be- 
come the property of the colony? The 
second, on the surface, seems to empha- 
size commercial, at the expense of social, 
co-operation. This is a fault which may 
easily be remedied, however. The third 
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project may be found too Socialistic for 
Americans at the present stage of their 
social development. Provision should be 
madé in all colonies for a system of 
education adapted to rural life. Most 
country schools to-day are compelled to 
make. use of a system devised for the 
commercial and industrial life of large 
communities. 

‘Nevertheless, these proposals are evi- 
dences that alongside the development of 
the problem men are working out a solu- 
tion suited to American conditions. They 
are typical of numerous plans suggested 
for the satisfaction of the economic and 
social desires of those employed in the 
industry which lies at the base of all 
human activity, and at the same time take 
into consideration the requirements of the 
consumer. 
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“The Beast,” by Judge Ben B. Lindsey 
and Harvey J. O’Higgins, is a book to make 
the most optimistic Seliever in democracy 
fear for the future of his country, and also to 
make the most pessimistic disbeliever in 
democracy hope for the future of his coun- 
try ; a book to make the cheek of the Amer- 
ican tingle with shame and his heart bound 
with pride. ‘Making all allowances for the 
natural exaggerations ‘which a soldier in the 
midst of the battle may fall into uncon- 
sciously, and for the excess of color into 
which a magazine writer may fall through 
the professional habit of using strong con- 
trasts to produce immediate effects, it still 
remains true that this revelation of what the 
strange passion of greed can do fills us with 
amazement. This Beast of covetousness 
corrupts everything it touches—both political 
parties, officials high in government, judges 
on the bench, district attorneys and sheriffs 
whose business it is to prosecute and punish 
crime, mayors and governors, benevolent 
associations, churches, homes, and even 
women’s organizations. Judge Lindsey be- 
lieves in woman’s suffrage. “It isright. It 
is just. It is expedieat.” But he also de- 
clares that “the women are as free of the 
power of the Beast as the men are—and no 
freer. Their clubs in Denver have not dared 
offend it any more than the churches have.” 
This Beast is more cruel and rapacious than 
the Dragon whom St. George slew, or the 
monster, half-bull, half-man, whom Theseus 
destroyed. But, happily, the analogue is 
complete, and neither St. George nor Theseus 
showed greater courage and skill than Judge 


Lindsey showed in Denver. Herein comes 
the inspiration to hope and the arousement 
of enthusiasm. Whenever a single brave 
man, with limitless courage, single-hearted 
consecration, and that common sense which 
in reformers is so uncommon, makes a really 
audacious attack upon the Beast, the Beast 
invariably attempts to buy him off.. The 
fact is significant. It indicates that the Beast 
is afraid of the American conscience. And 
history shows that he has reason to be afraid 
of it. This conscience is very somnolent. 
It is difficult to awaken. But when it is 
awakened, no Beast, however established in 
political or commercial power, is able suc- 
cessfully to resist. If the foot-notes in this 
book, giving the offices still held by men 
prominent in the circles which Judge Lindsey 
so effectively attacked, signify what they 
seem to signify, the battle with the Beast in 
Denver is not yet over. But Judge Lindsey’s 
account of the battle should give the resolu- 
tion of courage, not of despair, to all who 
love their country and their fellow-men and 


dare hazard something in fighting public 
corruption. (Doubleday, Page & Co., New 
York. $1.50.) . 


We wish that some of those women who 
believe in the old-fashioned ideals of woman- 
hood would get hold of two recent books by 
“M. E. S.” (Miss M. E. Simpkins), pub- 
lished in England, “ An Eng ishwoman’s 
Home” and “ Mixed Herbs,” and would 
either utilize the material in an American 
book adapted to American thought along 
the same lines, or would make a selection 
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from these essays and issue an American 
reprint of them. For one thing, they pre 
sent with great vigor and courage, but a 
vigor and courage that are thoroughly 
womanly, the views of the Anti-Suffragists, 
and present them from a class on whose 
behalf the woman suffrage movement is 
especially urged, that of workingwomen. 
To this extent the books may be said to be 
controversial; but controversy is not at all 
their essence. They are essentially con- 
structive, notcombative. They give a work- 
ingwoman’s view of social needs. Their 
need is not political power, but honorable 
and well-paid industry ; not competition with 
men, but co-operation with men; not an 
opportunity to struggle, nor a privilege to 
be idle, but a chance to render woman’s 
service in woman’s ways, which are essen- 
tially peaceful, not warlike; building up, not 
tearing down. Perhaps the best essay in 
the two volumes is the longest one, a char- 
acter sketch of a workingwoman, entitled 
“Mary Maitland.” (Sampson Low, Marston 
& Co., Limited, London.) 


“The American Civil War,” by John 
Fromby, gives in one volume “a concise 
history of its course, progress, and results.” 
The volume is accompanied with a second, 
containing sixty-six maps and plans. The 
book is written by an Englishman for Eng- 
lish readers. From the literary point of 
view it is curiously incoherent both in struc- 
ture and in style. The interpretation of the 
men of the time indicates in the author con- 
scientious fair-mindedness and absence of 
prejudice, but it does not indicate any re- 
markable power of analysis or discrimination 
of character. The portraits of such men as 
Lincoln and Jefferson Davis, Sherman and 
Stonewall Jackson, Grant and Robert E. Lee, 
are photographs rather than portraits. They 
neither flatter on the one side, nor satirize 
on the other, but they are not interpretative. 
In his interpretation of the causes of the 
war Mr. Fromby seems to have followed 
Jefferson Davis, whom he several times 
quotes as guasi authority. For example: 
“As Jefferson Davis puts it, ‘the right or 
wrong of the institution of slavery was in no 
wise involved in these earlier controversies. 
They were essentially struggles for sectional 
equality or ascendency.’” The political 
rivalry between North and South would not 
have been, except for slavery, any greater 
than the political rivalry between East and 
West, but the latter never threatened seces- 
sion. The conflict between the North and 
the South grew out of the radical divergence 
between the two civilizations. Their politi- 
cal systems, their land systems, their educa- 
tional systems, their social systems were 
antithetical. In the South a feudal democ- 
racy, in the North a semi-Puritan democ- 
racy; in the South great plantations with 
few villages, in the North small farms and 
many villages; in the South education for 
a highly cultivated aristocracy, in the North 
a common school education for the people ; 
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in the South labor degraded and leisure 
posed, in the North labor honored and 
eisure regarded as a perilous temptation to 
vice. Of course the secret of the whole 
antithesis was the persistence of slavery in 
the one section and the abandonment of 
slavery intheother. The best feature in Mr. 
Fromby’s book is the volume of maps. The 
descriptions of battles would be useful to 
the student, in connection with the maps, 
but hardly fascinating to the general reader. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $4.5v.) 


“Medical Men in the Time of Christ,” by 
Robert N. Wilson, is interesting but not dis- 
criminating. The statement that in the time 
of Christ “from the standpoint of treatment 
the average doctor of the day ... was as 
well equipped to return the patient to health 
as are most practitioners of the twentieth 
century ” is certainly not justified by what 
we know of medical science at that time; itis 
not justified even by what Dr. Wilson him- 
self tellshis readers. Religion and medicine 
were intermixed; the same man was apt to 
be both priest and physician; and, with some 
sanitary precautions common to all times, 
and with some methods of magical treatment 
retained to the present time, there was inter- 
mingled a ~— amount of superstition and 
quackery. e hardly think the following 
story told by Dr. Wilson, as contained in an 
advertisement, “The Asklepian Temple,” 
would be possible in any advertisement in 
the present day: “One of the votive tablets 
donated and placed by a patient in an As- 
klepian temple (cited by Caton) reads to the 
effect that in the treatment of a sufferer from 
dropsy the god ‘first cut off the patient’s 
head, then held him up by the heels, and, 
the fluid having all run out, the a 
head was put in place again’!’ (The Sun- 
day School Times Company.) 


Professor Shailer Mathews in “ The Gospel 
and the Modern Man ” undertakes to restate 
the Gospel truth in the form which will com- 
mend it to the acceptance of the modern 
man. Others have undertaken the same task 
in somewhat different form, as Henry van 
Dyke in “The Gospel for an e of 
Doubt,” Professor Coe in “ The Religion 
of a Mature Mind,” and Washington Glad- 
den in more than one of his volumes. It is 
a work which needs to be done over and 
over again, partly because there are many 
modern men, partly because the modern 
man himself is continually changing. Pro- 
fessor Mathews’s description of the modern 
man is so admirable and so brief that we 
quote it in full: “ He can no more help think- 
ing of God as finding eternal self-expression 
within the universe than the Hebrew could” 
think of Jehovah directing the affairs of the 
world from heaven. He thinks as instinct- 
ively in terms of process as the ancient 
world thought in terms of static being. He 
may be neither a Socialist nor a _ social 
reformer, but he feels the growing sense of 
brotherhood and cannot think of social rela- 
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tions in terms of insulated . individualism. 
He may not be technically a scientist, but he 
knows that truth cannot be based on author- 
ity other than that of reality itself.” Profes- 
sor Mathews presents the Gospel of a God 
who resides in the universe ; whose methods 
of operation are the growth or development, 
not of manufacture ; whose fatherly relation 
to the human race makes them all brethren; 
and who makes himself known to man by his 
immediate presence, not through, or at least 
not exclusively through, any kind of human 
authority. In these respects his volume ap- 
pears to usadmirable. Its defect—and itisa 
serious defect—is that its phraseology is not 
that of the modern man. Its philosophy is ex- 
ressed, not in the terms of the layman, but 
in those of the philosopher. It is not exactly 
scholastic, but it is too academic to be at- 
tractive, or even easy reading, to the man on 
the street, and for this reason it will be more 
valuable to the ministry than to the laity. 
The author, however, sometimes puts a pro- 
found truth with great pictorial vividness 
thus: “ A Jesus who is a teacher about God 
is of vastly different worth to eenanaay 5 than 
a Christ who, like the bit of carbon blazi 
with the electric current, is an individua 
made incandescent by the actual presence 
of God, the immanent Spiritual Life upon 
which our own spiritual life rests.” (The 
Macmillan Company, New York.) 


The clear and admirable preface to “ The 
Letters of Percy Bysshe Shelley,” written by 
the editor, Roger Tannen, puts the student 
into complete possession of the facts in re- 
gard to the publication of all the biographi- 
cal Shelley material since 1840, when Mary 
Shelley’s collected edition of his poems, 
with her notes on the poet’s life and work, 
appeared. It was announced in 1823, the 
year after Shelley’s death, that his letters 
from Italy would be ‘ncluded acragg | his 
“Posthumous Poems,” but Shelley’s father 
prohibited all biographical details upon pain 
of stopping his allowance to Mary Shelley. 
Later, when she was allowed to edit the 
Poems and some of the letters, this ban was 
not withdrawn. Thus, then, for forty years 
her small collection remained the only col- 
lection of Shelley’s letters, though much of 
his correspondence had been made public in 
various memoirs. In the year 1880, how- 
ever, Mr. H. Buxton Forman issued a Li- 
brary Edition of Shelley’s Works, and in 
this were included many important letters 
and fragments hitherto omitted. Since that 
time two volumes of selections and Profes- 
sor Dowden’s “ Life of Shelley” have been 
published. The latter Mr. Ingpen regards 
as the greatest monument to Shelley’s genius 
that is likely to appear in our generation. 
Other biographies, naturally, have been 
issued to satisfy popular demand, but all are 
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indebted to Professor Dowden’s careful 
work for their existence. Mr. Ingpen’s ex- 
haustive study of the poet’s life, his circum- 
stances, his friends, and his enemies culmi- 
nates in these two volumes, which contain 
nearly five hundred letters and f ents— 
more than three ‘times as many as have a 
eared in any one previous collection. Mr. 
ngpen has reason to regard his work with 
satisfaction, and the public is laid under 
og obligation to him for his achievement. 
e tells us that thirty-eight of the letters 
have not been printed before, and more than 
fifty include hitherto unpublished matter. 
Mrs. Shelley’s collection contained the won- 
derful letters from abroad, which showed 
Shelley in his happiest, most glowing mood. 
The splendor 5 his imagination and the 
magnificence of his descriptive powers make 
these especial letters a treasury of delight. 
Through these volumes, under Mr, Ingpen’s 
careful editorship, we are able to pier sn 
far more completely the true character of 
the erratic genius. It is a point often made 
in estimates of Shelley that his keen busi- 
ness eye was not clouded by inconvenient 
flights of imagination; yet he was lavishl 
generous, and often shared his income wit 
others even when his fortunes were at their 
lowest ebb. Modern charity organization 
would never indorse his charitable methods 
yet, in spite of our training by certificated 
philanthropists, something deeper than sen- 
timentality is touched by Shelley’s care for 
the needy poor wherever he happened to 
live. The world is fully acquainted with his 
irregularities, moral, mental, and social, but 
too few who have dwelt on these recognize 
other more commendable qualities in the 
man. Throughout his short and stormy life 
his sufferings from persecution were greatly 
aggravated by his utter lack of humor. 
any of his trials would have been sensibly 
lessened. if among his exceptional endow- 
ments a sense of humor had béen included. 
His letters after his expulsion from Oxford, 
and those marvels he indited upon his elope- 
ment with Mary Godwin, are stupendous in 
their absolute lack of humor. It is painful 
to any admirer of his genius to read his 
comments upon the pathetic death of his 
first wife, showing him as unconscious of 
wrong-doing as a child who has forgotten an 
old toy. Still, it is most interesting and a 
valuable addition to our knowledge to know 
Shelley as he actually was, reflected in a 
series of remarkable letters, written under 
the most diverse circumstances, in many 
moods, to different people, yet always, we 
are compelled to believe, in entire sincerity. 
The two volumes, enriched by several por- 
traits and views of places, will certainly take 
high rank among literary biographical mate- 
rial of all times. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. $6.) 
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drag the sled to assist the ne and the 
the aorag 


WITH DR. GRENFELL IN LABRADOR 


It is eight months now since I have heard 
the whistle of a steam engine. A rare sight 
it is to see the many teams of.dogs coming 
and going, to hear the drivers shouting as 
they guide the animals, or even to see them 
try to separate the dogs to keep them from 
fighting. But if they really start to fight, 
and they generally do if there is a chance, it 
takes more than words to end the fray. All 
of the dogs of one team will stick together 
against those of any other. Hair flies, and 
when “time is called” there is apt to be a 
great mix-up of harnesses and dogs. 

Speaking of dogs, I have just returned 
from my first dog trip—a journey of about 
one hundred and Rtty miles made under con- 
ditions which, according to the local people, 
were about as bad as could be, for we were 
caught in a terrific snow-storm that made 
the going nearly impossible—and still I think 
dog-driving the keenest sport I know any- 
thing about. When you start in the morn- 
ing, the dogs are so eager to be off that it is 
difficult to get the traces attached to the 
komatik. The whole team are howling and 
tugging or snapping at each other in their 
excitement. But the wonderful thing of it 
all is that if, after a day of all hard, slow 
pulling, you get on to hard snow or ice, the 
dogs Re into a fast trot of their own 
accord. We feed the dogs but once a day, 
and that at night, so some can say they 
go because there is a supper of raw seal 
and blubber or strong, sometimes rotten, 
whale awaiting them. I prefer to believe 
that they love their work—they do so seem to 
enjoy it. At any time of the day, if you stop 
the team when another is ahead, there is the 
same fight to advance. First one dog strains 
at the trace, and then another; one dog. 
raises its head and lets out a howl, then 
another and another, till you have pandemo- 
nium turned loose when the whole team of 
six or eight or even ten or twelve dogs all 
join in. The dogs are loyal; they are will- 
ing to go as long as there is anything in 
them, so you cannot but love your team. 
But one thing the novice soon learns—that 
men do not try to harness or meddle with 
each other’s dogs. Your own dogs may 
jump all over you when you first come out 
in the morning, so glad are they to see you, 
but it is safe for other people to let those 
same dogs alone. 

Dog-driving has other attractions. It is 
not often monotonous. Everything changes. 
You start out with the finest sunshine, and 
perhaps in an hour it has come on to blow 
and become so “dirty ” with snow that you 
can hardly see the leader of your team forty 
feet away. Or, again, you start over frozen 
lakes or ponds or barrens where you 
“ randy ”—ride on the soszaték—till you have 
to get off and run to keep warm. Soon you 
are in the hills, where you first have to help 
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next moment you throw on ” (an 
iron chain, to block the runners) as you tear 
down the hill. Then you may take to the 
woods, where the 4omatzk or else’ the har- 
ness catches in a stump which the snow has 
not covered, and while you pull back to free 
the sled the ever-eager dogs are straining in 
the opposite direction to go ahead. 

If the snow has fallen recently, you see no 
sign of human life. ~ For mile after mile and 
hour after hour the snow lies white and un- 
trodden save where some rabbit or partridge, 
or even fox or caribou, has passed your 
route. You see no houses and hear no arti- 
ficial sounds; only an occasional tomtit or 
some other bird that has braved the cold 
winter instead of migrating to the south’ard, 
and the nvise of the wind in the trees. 
Everything is fresh and’ pure. You try to 
plan to put up at night at some settler’s 
house, or, better still, at a tilt in the woods 
where all the ordinary a of camp 
life are added to those of dog-driving. You 
“boil the kettle,” and then feed your dogs, 
and while you are lying on a thick, heavy 
caribou skin close to the warm “ bogie” 
stove, your dogs are just as comfortable 
lying curled up in the snow with their heads 
out of the wind, or, better yet, in the “lun,” 
(out of the wind entirely). 

Last summer was a record-breaker in the 
progress of the Mission, especially at St. 
Anthony. The hospital, with fourteen beds, 
was enlarged, so that next summer at least 
thirty-five patients can be properly treated. 
Nor was this addition unnecessary. Through- 
out the entire summer and fall there were 
never less than twenty “in ” patients for the 
fourteen regular’ beds, and as high as 
twenty-three were housed, by means of a 
tent and crowding. And, besides these, there 
were some whom we boarded in the village 
who came daily for treatment, and still others 
who were sent home on the same boat they 
came on, for lack of accommodations. Bya 
strange coincidence, 1,909 patients appeared 
on the hospital book for the year ending 
October 31,1909. A large number of the 
cases were surgical, cases where great dis- 
tances made it difficult to get skilled aid in 
time, or cases where ignorance or pure neg- 
lect greatly ag: vated the conditions. For 
example, the last steamer of the season 
brought a small boy who, on account of 
swelling and hardening of the tissues, had 
been unable to open his mouth to take any- 
thing other than liquid nourishment for over 
seven months. On opening the jaw under . 
ether, Dr. Grenfell found a neglected tooth 
to be the cause of the whole trouble. A 
mere toyth had been allowed to ulcerate 
(there was a country doctor in the town 
where the boy lived) until practically one- 
half of the entire lower jaw had died and 
many of his other teeth had become affected. 
The dead bone was all removed, and the 
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boy’s face is slowly assuming a normal ap-. 


pearance, and we expect a complete cure. 

The orphanage, where children have to 
sleep regularly in the superintendent’s din- 
ing-room, was doubled in capacity to accom- 
modate now about forty children. (1 am 
inclosing a list of the orphan children that 
Dr. Grenfell is caring for now in St. An- 
thony.) Since he came on this coast about 
twice this number of children have passed 
through his hands and now are either able 
to care for themselves or are placed in homes 
in England and America. His idea, or, bet- 
ter, the ideals that govern him in making 
himself personally responsible for these 
waifs, are expressed in his appeal to. the 
Government this winter for the regular per 
capita allowance for the care of orphans: 
“ The qualification that appeals to me solely 
is the child’s need ; if a child is living with a 
beast of a father, or has had to wander to the 
houses of neighbors t6é get food and warmth, 
I have considered such cases as claimants 
on charity. I have tried for the past fifteen 
years to care for allcases of naked or starv- 
ing children or those who would grow up a 
burden to the community.” The Govern- 
ment has granted the request. An Ameri- 
can school-teacher and kindergartner holds 
school five days a week in the orphanage, 
exclusively for the inmates, though this year 
we are sending two boy patients from the 
hospital so that they, too, may enjoy the 
advantages offered. 

When there is no coal dealer within some 
hundreds of miles of where you are tryin 
to run a hospital and an orphanage an 
many other buildings, and where there is 
no communication for from five to seven 
months, it becomes necessary to put in a hun- 
dred tons or more of coal for the winter, and 
that means you must have a place to store 
it. The same applies to all necessities of 
life—to flour, sugar, meat, and oil, to all kinds 
of tools and hardware, to paints and turpen- 
tine, which you buy by the cask, to hay and 
food for cattle and sheep, to a thousand 
things. It applies as well to things you use 
as to those you consume. Everything must 
be on hand. The Mission must have its own 
forge, for it runs its own electric light plant, 
and so must keep the same in repair. And 
there must be buildings to store all these 
things—more buildings than the outsider 
realizes. Last summer a fire-proof oil stor- 
age tank, a large machinery building, a 
double cottage for workingmen, and Dr. 
Grenfell’s private house were all built, be- 
sides the hospital and the orphanage addi- 
tions. There was progress all along. 

And growth will continue. The Govern- 
ment has made a grant towards a wharf, so 
that instead of having to bring as many as 
fifty patients, with all their baggage, in an 
open boat to the shore, we shail land them 
on the wharf at the door of the hospital. 

, (On stormy days it hasbeen no easy task to 
get patients to and from the steamer.) This 
wharf is already giving work to a gang of 
men in the woods (who otherwise-could not 


get employment) to cut timbers, and to an- 
other crew who are succe ly using rein- 
deer to bring the logs to tide-water. 
Tuberculosis in all its forms is a far greater 
curse to this country than to most, use 
of badly ventilated houses and habitual spit- 
ting on the part of almost all the men, who 
thus spread the disease. Far and away the 
greater part of all the deaths in these four 
Mission hospitals come from this cause, and 
were there any exact statistics the same would 
be found true for the whole country. Till 
this year the authorities have taken no action 
to foster sanatoria, etc. But now the Gov- 
ernment has asked Dr. Grenfell to experi- 
ment with the outdoor treatment (he has 
used it for years in the hospitals) and to 
build an up-to-date equipment with a capacity 
for ten or twelve beds. This request shows, 
in a measure, the confidence there is in this 
Mission, for here at St. Anthony we are in 
summer four days from St. Johns, the capital 
and population center of the province, and 
in winter we are totally cut off from com- 
munication save for the dog sledges. Dr. 
Grenfell has decided to undertake the new 
responsibility, and, with some aid from the 
Government, is starting this summer to con- 
struct the tubercular buildings, separated, of 
course, from the present hospital. 
DouGLass PALMER. 


GAMBLING IN FOOD 


The most vital issue now before the 
masses of the people is the high cost of liv- 
ing. There are many contributary causes ; 
mostly artificial, few natural, causes. Packers 
conspire to fix the prices of meat to retail 
butchers. The retail butchers conspire to - 
fix dese toconsumers. The jobbing grocers 
and commission men conspire, fixing prices 
to retailers. The retailers by associations 
conspire in fixing uniform prices to con- 
sumers. By ge some the prices of high- 
grade butter are fixed, regulated, and con- 
trolled. The cold storage plant, the supply 
safety-valve, regulates the supply of butter, 
eggs, and other products to the needs of the 
price-fixing conspirators. Forty cents a 
dozen for eggs means that millions are locked 
up in cold storage and kept there until half 
rotten rather than have the prices reduced. 
Half-rotten eggs answer the purposes of 
professional bakers for pastry goods. Drug- - 
gists conspire in fixing uniform prices of 
medicines to the sick. Casket-makers con- 
spire in raising the prices of coffins for the 
dead. Aided by high tariff duties, cloth and 
clothing makers and shoe-makers conspire in 
making high prices for clothing and foot- 
wear. 

The law of supply and demand as a price 
regulator has been repealed. Men now 
make prices for profits. hen bigger profits 
are wanted, higher must go the prices. 

The recent and prevailing high prices for 
bread are the result of conspiracy in part, 
but mostly by gambling methods. Big 
speculators with big money got under the 
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wheat market some two years ago, and, by 
processes peculiar to their calling, boosted 
prices, put them away up in the air and held 
them up. As a result the people of this 
country alone have paid from $50,000,000 to 
$100,000,000 more for bread during the 
period than if natural forces alone had been 
making prices. There has been.no scarcity. 
Visible stocks all over the world have been 
fair to liberal during the whole period. “Of 
all the evils, commercial and moral, that now 
afflict the people, speculative gambling in 
breadstuffs and provisions is easily the 
worst, the most subtle and treacherous. 
Countless thousands of men and women, 
too, who would play no other gambling 
game, play this one every day. Every day 
many are ruined. Not a few seek solace 
in death by their own hands. Many 
rich men and firms doing heavy business 
in boards of trade never handle a bushel 
of grain. This statement can be fully veri- 
fied by investigation. They trade in options 
only, trade in wind. The water found in 
speculative railway stocks does not compare 
in volume to the wind trading in boards of 
trade, grainexchanges, etc. Probably ninety 
per cent of the trading is in wind. They 
call it wheat, corn, oats, and provisions, but 
it is mostly wind. 

What is going to be done with lawbreak- 
ing, price-fixing, conspirators, and gamblers ? 
Of fines they have no fears, but of dun- 
geons a wholesome dread. The laws should 
be made more drastic, the punishments 
more severe. The higher-up violators of 
law should be forced to the level of the 
lower-down lawbreakers. The prison for 
one should be the prison for both. 

Then there will come more respect for law, 
for the right of others. It is up to the National 
Government; but so long as these condi- 
tions prevail, so long as these evil forces are 
allowed to operate unrestrained, so long 
must the masses of the people suffer. None 
can escape. All, including the afflicted, the 
sick, the dying, the dead, will be held up and 
forced to yield excessive tribute to the insen- 
sate greed for gold. 

R. JAMES ABERNATHEY. 

Kansas City, Missouri. 


ARE HIGH PRICES DESIRABLE ? 


Adam Smith in “ The Wealth of Nations,” 
page 200, “ The Harvard Classics” edition, 
said: “ If the complete improvement and 
cultivation of the country be, as it most cer- 
tainly is, the greatest of all public advan- 
tages, this rise in the price of all those 
different sorts of rude produce, instead of 
being considered as a public calamity, ought 
to be regarded as the necessary forerunner 
and attendant of the greatest of all public 
advantages.” 

In 1772, according to “ The Journal” of 
John Woolman (this book by John Woolman 
is one of the very best books I ever read, and 


Dr. Charles W, Eliot deserves our gratitude 
for calling attention to it), some prices in 


‘England were: “Rye about five shillings ; 


wheat, eight shillings per bushel;  oat- 
meal, twelve shillings for a hundred and 
twenty pounds ; mutton from threepence to 
fivepence per pound; bacon from seven- 
pence to ninepence ; cheese from fourpence 
to sixpence; butter from eightpence to ten- 
pence; house rent for a poor man from 
twenty-five shillings to forty shillings per 
year, to be paid weekly ; wood for fire very 
scarce and dear; coal in some places two 
shillings and sixpence per hundredweight, 
but near the pits not a quarter so much.” 
Mr. Woolman also said: “The wages of 
laboring men in several counties toward 
London at tenpence per day in common 
business, the employer finds small beer and 
the laborer finds his own food; but in har- 
vest and hay time wages are about one 
shilling per day, and the laborer hath all his 
diet. In some parts of the north of England 
poor laboring men have their food where 
they work, and appear in common to do 
rather better than nearer London. Indus- 
trious women who spin in the factories get 


‘some fourpence, some fivepence, and so 


on to six, seven, eight, nine, or tenpence per 
day, and find their own houseroom and 
diet. Great numbers of poor people live 
chiefly on bread and water in the southern 
parts of England, as well as in the northern 
parts ; and there are many poor children not 
even taught to read. May those who have 
abundance lay these things to heart!” 


Chicago, Illinois. NATHANIEL BACON. 


NO THICKER THAN HIS THUMB 


In your article on “ The Spirit of Democ- 
racy” in The Outlook for Faly 2 you say 
you are not quite sure whether, under Eng- 
lish law, a man had a legal right to chastise 
his wife, etc. He certainly had that right— 
and more than the right to chastise her—he 
had the right to beat her. An old English 
case decided that he could beat her, pro- 
vided he did it with a stick no thicker than 
his thumb. This was the judge’s criterion 
of the reasonable exercise of this power. It 
became a subject of curious speculation 
whether this meant that the stick must not 
be thicker than an average thumb, any man’s 
thumb, the judge’s thumb, or this particular 
husband’s thumb, and, whichever it was, how 
thick was the thumb—points never decided. 
In “The Lawes Resolutions of Women’s 
Rights,” a black-letter book published in 
England in 1632, we find: “ Justice Brook, 
12 Henry VIII, folio 4, affirmeth that if a 
man beat an outlay, a traitor, a pagan, his - 
villein or his wife, it is dispunis able be- 


cause by the Law Common these persons 

can have no action,—God send Gentle 

Woman better Sport, or better Companie !” 
A. M. E. 








